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POETRY. 


For the Woman's Journal. 


A HISTORY. 











BY CAROLINE A. MASON, 





There was a woman,—a weak, tempted soul— 
Who, every day, lifted worn hands to heaven, 
And weeping prayed, through Christ the crucified, 

To be forgiven. 
Women passed by her with cold looks of scorn 
Or with averted faces; good men cried 
“God pity her!’’—but not a hand clasped hers 
On any side. 
Only God knew the depth of her deep pain, 
Her yearning after something she had lost— 
Something she might not purchase nor regain 
At any cost. 
At length God took her: straight from scorn of men 
Into the Infinite Heart she weeping passed— 
Forgiven that she loved much! and I said, 
“O ye who cast 
“Your stones of cold contempt, or, at the best 
Your shrinking pity on her poor, bowed head, 
Ye scorned her, living; take your verdict back;— 
Scorn her not, dead! 
‘Nearer than you—for all that your clean souls 
Loathed her in life,—nearer than you she stands 
To God's dear throne, and lifts there purer eyes 
And whiter hands.” 
Vain that we are, and arrogant! Behold, 
Our God is able even of these stones 
To raise up children unto Abraham; 
These dry, dead bones 
May yet revive; these poor, stained, trampled souls 
May yet see God, and heavenly glories win, 
While we who scorned them mouth our creeds’ in vain 
And may not enter in. 








MODERN FEDERALISM. 





It was said of the forest of Fontainebleau 
in France, that it was so full of historical 
points and associations, that no one ever 
wrote a topographical description of it, 
which did not turn out to be a history of 
the old French monarchy. It is an encour- 
aging thing about the Woman Suffrage 
movement, since its logical foundations have 
been so well analyzed, that no one can dis- 
cuss it long without the debates turning into 
an inquiry as to the origin of the American 
government. It looks asif the time would 
come when all who hold to the old Federal- 
alist attitude, with its dread of anything like 
Universal Suffrage, will have to side against 
us; and all those who hold what was first 
called the Republican and then the Demo- 
cratic attitude—that is, looking toward Uni- - 
versal Suffrage,—will have to take our side. 
And inasmuch as the very name of Feder- 
alist has died out and the two names of the 
other party now divide the nation between 
them, it may fairly be said that we who ad- 
vocate Woman Suffrage are, on the whole 
upon the winning side. It is certain that 
Alexander Hamilton and Fisher Ames and 
George Cabot would be logically bound, if 
living, to fight against us; but it is equally 
certain that Franklin and Jefferson and Sam 
Adams would be logically bound to sustain 
us. And the mere mention of the names 
of these men shows which the American 
people have elected to remember and which 
to forget. I pass by Washington as not be- 
longing unequivocally to either side; and 
John Adams as belonging in some sense to 
both sides. 

When one hears such an argument against 
Woman Suffrage as that read by Rev. Mr. 
Elder at the Chestnut Street Club last week; 





or the argument reinforcing it by Mr. Was- 
son; I do not see how this classification of 
mine can be resisted. They take with manly 
frankness a reactionary position; Mr. Was- 
son holds that our government has been de- 
parting from its trne course ever since 1800; 
Mr. Elder thinks it doubtful whether the 
ballot-box be not ‘‘a devil.” This is open 
and intelligible; but when Mr. Parkman 
makes in the Advertiser his more scientific 
and philosophical statement of his govern- 
mental theory, he plants it just as distinetly 
on a ‘Federalist’ basis. Take his very 
opening sentences: 

“The community has rights as well as in- 
dividuals. Its principal right, and also its 
principal duty, 1s to secure for itself the best 
government it can. When an individual 
right stands in the way of this right and 
duty of the community, the individual right 
is annulled or suspended. Everybody has 
the right to personal liberty, but he loses it 
and is sent to jail when its exercise becomes 
dangerous and harmful to the public. So 
if everybody has a right to vote he loses this 
right under similar conditions.” 

Observe that this is not extracted from a 
manifesto of Louis Napoleon or Jefferson 
Davis. It is from the sober Boston Duily 
Advertiser, But what more authority wouid 
Bonaparte or Jefferson Davis wish than this; 
or the generals of Philip II. in the revolted 
Netherlands; or any Pope in Rome? Every 
one of these claimed the right to enforce 
upon the people for the good of the com- 
munity ‘‘the best government.” Not a ne- 
gro south of Mason’s and Dixon’s line would 
be a voter tomorrow—nay, not a white Re- 
publican—if the former secessionists of 
those States carried out what they honestly 
believe to be the best government for that 
community. Voting? Why freedom itself 
would vanish and every individual right to 
it would be ‘‘annulled and suspended” to - 
morrow, in that region, if the former slave- 
holders had the power to enforce this theo- 
ry. Nay, the theory strikes down all free- 
dom of the press, all freedom of utterance, 
as absolutely. Neither Garrison nor Park- 
er could have remained out of prison one 
week, in Boston, had the judiciary in their 
day had the power to suspend the personal 
liberty of every man who by its exercise 
became ‘“‘dangerous and harmful tothe pub- 
lic,” in the opinion of the judges. 

This is the honest, ‘‘Federalist” attitude, 
though Federalism being fresh from fine and 
imprisonment, did not go quite so far. Look 
now at the other theory of our government. 
the theory of Franklin, Sam Adams and 
Jefferson. I will quote a passage found 
in Franklin’s handwriting and assigned by 
Mr. Parton to about the year 1770. The 
paper was called ‘Declaration of those 
rights of the Commonalty of Great Britain 
without which they cannot be free.” 

The leading propositions were these: 

“That every man of the commonalty (ex- 
cepting infants, insane persons, and crimi- 
nals) is, of common right, and by the laws 
of God, a freeman, and entitled to the free 
enjoyment of liberty. That liberty, or free- 
dom, consists in having an actual share in 
the appointment of those who frame the 
laws, and who are to be the guardians of 
every man’s life, property, and peace; for 
the all of one man is as dear to him as the 
all of another, and the poor man has an 
equal right, but more need, to have repre- 
sentatives in the Legislature than the rich 
one. That they who have no voice nor vote 
in the electing of representatives, do not 
enjoy liberty; but are absolutely enslaved 
to those who have votes, and to their repre- 
sentatives; for to be enslaved is to have gov- 
ernors Whom other men have set over us, 
and be subject to laws made by the repre- 
sentatives of others, without having had 
representatives of our own to give consent 
in our behalf.” (Parton’s Franklin, III 
130.) 

How remote seems this doctrine from the 
attitude of Mr. Parkman, that the man’s 
power proceeds not from an assemblage of 
individuals, but from an abstraction called 
‘the community” and that the rights of an 
individual are to be suspended when ‘‘the 
community” once accounts him ‘‘danger- 
ous.” Which seems most like the true basis 
of republican government? 

My object here is not to argue between 
Federalism and Democracy, but simply to 
point out that the two attitudes are still op- 
posed. I can mean no disrespect to any 
one by calling him a Federalist; my father 
was one, and his father was a leader in 
their ranks. ButI honestly think that a 
Federalist of 1876 is an anachronism. The 
development of our institutions has con- 
demned their doctrine, and has established 
the opposite doctrine. This other doctrine 
is that of Franklin that the government is 
founded inthe rights of individual human 
beings, rights which cannot be forfeited ex- 
cept for crime; and fof crime only because 
crime is a violation of the law to which they, 
through their representatives have consent- 
ed. Under this theory, no violation of these 
personal rights can be made by any favored 





few or favored many who may happen, 
through any combination of circumstances, 
to have the de facto power in their hands; 
whereas under the other theory, a single 
man may usurp all the power, and claim 
that the good of the community justifies his 
coup @etat. Under Franklin’s theory this 
is equally usurpation, whether done by one 
or many,—whether the exclusive class be 
determined by sex or birthplace or educa- 
tion or caste or royal birth. This view may 
be wrong, but it is at least simple; it leads 
straight to Woman Suffrage; and itis the 
view held, as I think, by the mass of the 
American people. It is this which has kept 
the Woman Suffrage movement in a state 
of lifeand growth for twenty-five years; 
and itis through this that the movement 
will one day triumph. T. W. x. 
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NO LAWS FOR CONNECTICUT WOMEN. 


Epirors JouRNAL,—A year ago or more 
you gave an account of the illegal attach- 
ment and sale of eleven acres of our meadow 
land, for a tax of less than fifty dollars. 
Two able lawyers of Hartford read us the 
law, which expressly says that personal 
property must be first taken, and that we 
had the nght to take advantage of the laws. 
We did so, and an able and upright justice 
of this town decided the case according to 
law. To the surprise of every one who 
heard the trial, the cause was appealed to 
the Court of Common Pleas, at Hartford, 
and was tried by George G. Sumner, though 
he was not the regular judge, who, we were 
told, was sick. This was utterly false, for 
he was trying a case in another part of the 
building. This Mr. Sumner heard the case 
for three days in the severity of winter, or 
pretended to do so, for some of the wit- 
nesses said that when the testimony on our 
side was before him, he generally turned to 
look out of the window; and we ourselves 
also observed it. The fact was clearly 
proved that there was movable property 
enough to satisfy the tax and a great deal 
more, but the judge decided against us, 
after waiting two weeks, so as to prevent 
the case from going to the Court of Errors, 
He gave no reasons whatever for such in- 
justice, but told our lawyer that he would 
look up the facts, and he should have them 
soon. Mr. Cornwell followed him up from 
day to day with the most extraordinary 
perseverance and patience, but at last Sum- 
ner said that the papers were all lost or 
stolen, and the case could not come up be- 
fore the Court of Errors. 

Judge Sumner was employed in the lobby 
business in the case of our town versis 
Wethersfield at, the New Haven Assembly, 
which cost Glastonbury $2000., and there 
is no question in our mind that he was put 
on the bench as a contrived plan, as he 
would not dare to give the case against the 
town in favor of two defenceless women 
who had no vote. 

Last Friday Russell 8.Cowles, the Deputy 
Sheriff, living in the south-east quarter of 
the town, six miles from the centre, who 
doubtless was put in to do this disagreeable 
business, called with an execution of fifty 
dollars twenty-seven cents, the cost of these 
unlawful doings. He is a man of more in- 
tellect than George C. Andrews, the Col- 
lector who seized our cows, and seems to 
discern right from wrong, and, we believe, 
in sincerity he advised us to pay this bill, 
and thereby, as he said, save ourselves 
trouble and much cost. We told him that 
the men had broken their own laws to get 
our property, and we considered it the 
worst kind of robbery, for the robber could 
come but once and then the whole commu- 
nity would be after him, but here there 
would be no end to it, if we quietly paid, 
and we should go contrary to our own con- 
science in aiding and abetting wrong doing. 
We also related to him the plea against the 
weak and defenceless, of such a man as 
Judge Waldo, who pleaded that these two 
women could own no personal property, 
for we were assessed as the heirs of Hannah 
H. Smith, who had died too long ago for 
us to inherit movable estate from her. 
And, yet, when the cows were seized, it 
was in the name of Hannah H. Smith’s 
heirs, and they were raised several years 
after her death. The town assessors gave 
us that name to avoid the repetition of so 
many names; though there are but two of us 
left, we are still assessed by that designation. 
In the first place Judge Waldo said he could 
prove that we did not own our land at all, 
but after making a good deal of fuss in ask- 
ing questions about it, we knew not to 
what purpose, he had to give it up. But 
we tlo not think his argument had any 
effect upon the judge, though we were told 
that Mr. Sumner was one of his students in 
his law-office, for the whole proceedings of 
the court looked like underhanded con- 





trivance, and we believe the case was de- 
cided before the trial. 

The Deputy Sheriff called first, more 
than a week ago, and we have consulted 
with our lawyer, Who was much surprised 
that the execution should be sent to us 
without his knowledge. He says he should 
have satisfied it without making us trouble, 
and advises us to pay it, for the law obliges 
us to do so and we cannot avoid it. He 
gives us such advice, no doubt out of feel- 
ing for us, for he thinks they will do all 
they can to annoy us, by attaching such 
things as will try us greatly and will make 
us much more expense. If our health and 
life are spared we think we can bear it, 
though it is an unlooked-for trial to us, that 
we are obliged to fight our native town, 
which we always thought to be friendly to 
us, and whose prosperity we lad cared for 
so much, 

The cost of their last injustice and illegal 
doings, in the matter of a less than fifty-dol- 
lar tax, is over a hundred nineteen dollars, 
beside thetax. If they make araid on our 
land or goods, there is no telling how much 
more this rascally business will amount to. 
There is already a 300 dollar tax hanging 
over our heads, for which Collector An- 
drews claimed he could take all the property 
we owned. If we live long enough we may 
be ousted from our pleasant home, though 
if any one could see the unknown corre- 
spondence—letters upon the bible concern, 
they would think we might receive enough 
to furnish a supply for all necessary wants. 
We had one last night upon the same sub- 
ject, from a woman living in Paris, Texas. 
She seems to think us much better off for 
not being married; for she says she has sup- 
ported her husband for eleven years, and 
has been teaching meanwhile, so that she 
has acquired a handsome property. Now 
he claims half her earnings for his children, 
who all have homes, the youngest forty 
years old, and the laws of Texas allow it. 
In answering her letter, we told her that 
the laws here would allow her husband to 
take the whole, and put the young children 
where the mother could never see them 
again, which we hope will comfort her for 
not living in New England. 

When the execution is levied you may 
hear from us again, as women have no re- 
dress but to publish their wrongs and let 
them travel over the nation. 

JULIA AND ABBY SMITH. 

Glastonbury, Ct. 

i Ee 


MR, GARGAN AND THE COMMON LAW. 


In the Woman Suffrage debate in the 
House of Representatives, Tuesday before 
last, Mr. Gargan, acitizen of Massachusetts, 
expressed his regret that the condition of 
women under the common law had in this 
Commonwealth been modified. The Hon. 
Caleb Cushing, in an article in the North 
American Review on the ‘Legal Condition of 
Woman,” states what the position of Wo- 
man was in the ‘‘good old times,” under the 
common law, to which our wise legislator 
would gladly remand the women of the old 
Bay State. Some of Mr. Cushing’s points 
are as follows: 

First. It is no higher crime for a man to 
kill his wife than if he kills a stranger, and 
is punished accordingly by hanging. If a 
woman kills her husband she is guilty not 
only of murder but of treason against her 
lord, and is liable to be burned alive. 

2. In cases of treason a man was first 
hanged, than mangled and burned; but a 
woman was ‘‘burned alive at the outset,” 

3. A husband shall do no injury to the 
body of his wife, other than such as for the 
purpose of domestic correction and govern- 
ment may lawfully and reasonably apper- 
tain to a husband. 

4. A scold was sentenced to be placed on 
a ducking-stool and to be plunged three 
times in the water. 

5. If a woman owns any estate of free- 
hold and marries, the husband becomes ab- 
solutely entitled to the rents and profits of 
it during her life; and as tothe wife’s per- 
sonal property, he may make any disposi- 
tion of it without his wife’s consent, and, 
if she survives him, it goes, not to her, but 
to his legal representatives. 

6. A man to prevent his wife’s inheriting 
one-third of his personal estate, may by a 
deed or gift of sale, to take place after his 
death, reduce her to absolute indigence, al- 
though he may have died in a state of afflu- 
ence, and of affluence derived from the mar- 
riage of the wife herself. 

A wife had no rights over her children; 
her husband could take them from her and 
place them, if he chose, under the care of 
his mistress—and by his will a dead father 
could have more power over his children 
than their living mother, a law which still 
exists in all but three or four States of the 
Union. 

It is this ‘Common Law of England” 
which Lord Brougham declared would be 
‘‘a disgrace to a heathen nation” and ‘a 
blot upon English civilization,” whose loss 
is bewailed in our State Legislature. 

B. 0.6. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Ipa Brieuam, of Charlestown, Mass., is 
to be valedictorian at the coming commence 
ment of the New York Free Medical Col- 
lege. 





Mrs. JuLia Warp HowkE is engaged upon 
the memoir of her husband, which is to be 
printed for the blind at the expense of the 
Howe memorial fund. The fund now 
amounts to $1500. 

Miss A. W. Buck LAND read one of the 
most learned and ingenious papers ever 
brought before the London Anthropological 
Institute, at the meeting of Dec. 28, on Di- 
vination by the Rod and the Arrow.” 

Mrs. IMoGENE Morrev’s historical paint 
ings, ‘‘The First Battle of the Puritans” and 
“Washington Welcoming the Provision 
Train,” are now on exhibition in New York, 
where they are highly praised. 

Miss Mary Haniock, formerly of Milton- 
on-the-Hudson, N. Y., who illustrated ‘‘The 
Hanging of the Crane” and ‘‘Mabel Martin” 
so admirably, though her name was recent- 
ly changed to Mrs. Foote, will not abandon 
her beautiful art in her California home. 

Mrs. Fasserr, an artist formerly of Chi- 
cago, now in Washington, has painted a 
portrait, more than life-size, of Judge Miller 
in his robe of office, and is now at work 
upon one of the same size of Chief-Justice 
Waite, which promises to be excellent. 

Mrs. H. A. Louguary, of Philomath, 
la., lectured in Lafayette, lowa, last Tues- 
day evening, at the Court house, to a large 
and intelligent audience, upon ‘The Enfran- 
chisement of Woman.” The Courier of 
that city speaks very highly of her speech. 

Miss HinpMAN, upon the adjournment of 
the House of Representatives in Lowa the 
other day, was introduced by Mr. Smith of 
Madison. After thanking the members for 
their courtesy in allowing her the use of the 
hall she delivered a plain, modest argumen- 
tative address, which was listened to with 
most respectful attention. 


Mrs. L. J. Wasson, of Atlanta, Ga., has 
addressed a letter to President Grant, call- 
ing his attention to a bill passed by the Leg- 
islature of Georgia, to let out convicts to 
private individuals, and to railroad compa- 
nies, Who place overseers over them, who 
use them most brutally under the lash and 
starvation. Those men pay nothing to the 
State for their services. They pretend to 
clothe them and board them. This they do 
not do; and when one of them asks for food, 
he is stripped of his clothes and lashed till 
the blood trickles to his feet. She begs him 
to send and have this thoroughly investigat- 
ed, and, in the name of humanity and Chris- 
tianity, for God’s sake, put a stop to this in- 
human cruelty and murder, It has not been 
long since one poor fellow was whipped 
until he fell exhausted. They then drench- 
ed his body with water, then had two other 
convicts rub his back with salt and turpen- 
tine, and next morning repeated the same 
treatment until he fell and died with the 
most agonizing groans. The Attorney Gen- 
eral, in communicating this letter to Senator 
Clayton, says it affects United States prison- 
ers. It was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, who will investigate the sub- 
ject. 

Mrs. Betsey Srraw, the oldest inhabi- 
tant of Warner, if not the oldest person in 
New Hampshire, died recently of lung fever, 
after a short illness, aged 101 years five 
months twenty-two days, having been born 
October 10, 1774, at Salisbury, Mass., to 
which place her grandfather, John Hoyt, 
emigrated from England in 1631. Her fa- 
ther, George Hoyt, died an accidental death, 
aged ninety-three years. The new science 
of biology finds in the history of Mrs. Straw 
and her ancestry much to establish the truth 
of its theories. She was the second of elev- 
en children, all of whom have ‘‘crossed 
over,” some a half a century ago. She was 
first married when twenty-three years of age 
to James Joslyn of Henniker, N. H., by 
whom she had seven children, all of whom, 
including Mr. Joslyn, and all their descend- 
ants, are now deceased. Her second hus- 
band was Jonathan Straw of Warner, with 
whom she lived a third of a century, and 
whom she has survived that period of time. 
She was a woman of very vivacious temper 
ament, of strong and active mental faculties, 
which she retained to an unusual degree, 
until the last sands of life had run out, and 
death—a welcome guest to her—came at 
last to end her long, honored, respected and 
Christian days on earth. Nota single per- 
son who, one hundred years ago, started out 
with her on the journey of life, now remains; 
not a single person lives to whom she could 
trace kindred ties—father, mother, sister, 
brother, children and grandchildren, all 
gone on before. 
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SMARTER THAN 
[ AMY 


Is JOHN 





‘John Jones, I assert that a woman is not 
created physically or mentally inferior to 
man, but there is another reason why she 
falls below him in intellectual attainments.” 

‘But assertion is not proof; while this is 
evidence per se that she is not capable of 
strong, vigorous thought, and the old 
Roman says: ‘Ex uno disce omnes;’” and 
John waved before me my graduating essay 
that he had been criticising with that exas- 
perating air of superiority that an A. B. a 
few months old knows so well how to dis- 
play; 

“I deny that even that is proof,” said I, 
and I arose, took the manuscript from his 
hand, not with the gentle air an angel would 
have been likely to exhibit, I admit, and 
left the room. John shouted after me, 
‘Denial is not proof, Jerusha, I still claim; 
adhue sub judice lis est.” 

Now, I acknowledge John’s criticisms on 
my essay were just; that, in fact, women do 
not attain the same standard of scholarship 
as men; that their writings, as a class, fall 
below those of the masculine pen; but the 
reason, I contend, is not in the original con- 
stitution of the brain. Look at the boy 
baby; does it learn to handle its rattle, to 
walk, or to talk any sooner than a girl 
baby? Has this very wise brother of mine 
demonstrated that he is, by nature, greatly 
my intellectual superior because he can 
write a better essay than 1? No; I main- 
tain that there are just as good and sufficient 
reasons for this as that he can read Greek, 
while Patrick, the gardener, cannot read his 
own name. 

When I commenced my mortal career, 
John had been two years battling with life’s 
experience; yet, even with this advantage, 
tradition says I mastered the intricacies of 
the a, 6, esas soon as he. How well I re- 
call those first years in the district school; 
John and I leaving home of a morning; he 
carelessly swinging his arms, free to skip a 
stone at a squirrel that may chance to dart 
along the roadside, or with hat in hand to 
“scoop” a butterfly or a bumblebee; I with 
steady, careful step, arms firmly held, be- 
cause at my elbow hangs the dinner-basket, 
acharge given me by mother, with these 
words: ‘‘Jerusha, you will have to take 
care of the dinner-basket, John is so 
thoughtless, he will cither leave it beside 
the road, or forget to bring it home at 
night.” Yes, Woman must always care 
for the dinner-basket! Speaking of that 
dinner-basket reminds me of an act of moral 
heroism performed even by a girl. 

Plain Susan Brown is eating a piece of 
bread and butter in school hours. ‘‘Susan, 
are you eating in school, when you know it 
is strictly forbidden?” inquires the teacher. 

“Yes ma’am,” says Susan, knowing that 
by these words she has pronounced her own 
sentence; that she is doomed to the morti- 
fying disgrace of standing in the middle of 
the floor and eating her lunch amid the 
laughter of the school. I have never seen 
this occurrence in print. It has never been 
related as anything remarkable that, even 
under circumstances so trying, a girl should 
speak the truth, but, for nearly a century, 
George Washington with his little hatchet 
has been held up for the admiration of all 
mankind, as an instance of a boy who 
could tell the truth. Why should this fact 
of a boy’s wanton destruction of a valuable 
cherry-tree and not denying it, be pictured, 
printed, published‘in every conceivable way, 
unless it be an exceptional case? Why do 
we not see pictures of hungry Susan Brown 
with her piece of bread in her hand, look- 
ing up in her teacher’s face, and saying, 

“I cannot tell a lie, I am eating a piece of 
bread and butter?” Is it not because no 
one is surprised that a girl should tell the 
truth? John, however, admits in a patron- 
izing kind of way that I am morally his su- 
perior; but L claim intellectual equality. 

Up to the ages of fourteen and twelve 
respectively, notwithstanding the disadvan- 
tages of my juniority, and the extra thought 
necessary for the security of the dinner- 
basket, I still held my place in class beside 
him. From this stage in life I admit there 
was aseparation, he passing from class to 
class more rapidly than I. Physiologists 
have explained this fact from their stand- 
point of observation, to their entire satisfac- 
tion; philosophers and sentimentalists from 
their stand-points to their entire satisfaction; 
I shall not explain it from any stand-point, 
but will lay before you events as they oc- 
curred in John’s educational career and 
mine. 

It was during the summer when I at- 
tained my twelfth year that the piano made 
its advent into the Jones household; with 
it the decree that I was to sit two hours 
daily before it, training my intellectual 
powers, as well as my eyes, to read at the 
same instant two lines, several inches apart, 
of the most puzzling hieroglyphics, dis- 
ciplining the muscles of my hands and fin- 
gers to so obey the commands of my will 
that they should strike, without failure, a 
thousand in a minute of the ivory keys, 
corresponding to the readings. About this 
same time I was instructed that it was 
quite the thing for a Miss of my years to do 
“fancy work.” Accordingly the Jones par- 
lors were not a whit behind their neighbors 





in sofa pillows too nice to lay your head on, 
tidies that were marvels of workmanship, 
rugs, footstools, and ottomans displaying 
wonderful specimens of natural history. 
These were the representatives of weeks 
and months of my time and labor. While 
I was at the piano, John was playing base 
ball; while I was learning the various 
stitches of crochet and the nice harmonies 
in the shades of worsted, he was educating 
his perceptive and reflective faculties by 
chess-playing, or widening his knowledge 
of the world by some book of travels. 
Shall we impiously say it was God’s work 
that I could not bring as much mental 
vigor to my studies, or failed to master as 
readily as he the difficult problems in math- 
ematics, when all his training was promo- 
tive of physical and mental strength, and 
mine exhaustive of the sume? 

So two or three years went by, and the 
time came that we were to leave home for 
wider opportunities, John to go to college, 
Itoaseminary. Vividly that summer rises 
up before me with all its work and weari- 
ness. I almost fancy I can feel, even now, 
the sharp pain between my shoulders, from 
thence shooting up to the temples in tiny 
streams, like lightning darts, and, finally, 
settling down in that dull, heavy ache 
across the forehead and through the eyes. 
When mother laid the matter before Dr. 
Physiologist, he shook his head with great 
gravity and said, ‘‘I told you so, Madam; 
girls have not the physical organization to 
endure study. I advise you to take all 
books away from your daughter.” So the 
reviewing was dropped out, and a little 
more sewing machine put in. Through 
those long summer days, while John was 
lounging upon the grass or swinging in his 
hammock under the maples, reviewing his 
geometry and Virgil, I was giving all my 
time, thoughts and strength to ruffles, tucks, 
and puffs. 

When the September morning came that 
was to send us forth to our new fields of op- 
eration, I had, standing in the hall, two 
trunks filled with what was considered a 
proper wardrobe for a boarding school Miss, 
This entire outfit was largely the product of 
my summer's work, for my father was 
strictly orthodox on the question of a girl’s 
making and mending her own clothing. 
John’s one trunk stood beside mine in the 
hall. Notan article in it had cost him a 
moment’s labor, and scarcely a_ single 
thought. Even the folding and packing 
had been done by my mother, and each 
garment so placed as to give him the least 
inconvenience possible in taking out for use. 

Arrived at our respective institutions, we 
were marshalled for examinations. John 
passed his every way creditably. I, to- 
gether with nine-tenths of my companions, 
fella degree lower than we had expected. 
Facts that were once perfectly familiar, de- 
fied even my slightest acquaintance. There 
seemed really nothing in my cranium but a 
couple of muffled drums that kept beating 
away in either ear as if playing a dead 
march for my departed wits. 

“Ah,” says Professor Spectacles, “girls 
learn largely by the faculty of memory; 
they never grasp a subject in its various re- 
lations, and so make it thoroughly their 
own; they make a brilliant recitation, but a 
few months after, the greater part has evap- 
orated.” 

I entirely disagree with the learned Pro- 
fessor. Suppose John had been hard at 
work from daylight till bedtime for three 
months before his examinations, making 
coats, pantaloons, and waistcoats—given 
to realize that his gentility, respectability, 
and every masculine desirability depended 
on his filling at least two Saratoga trunks 
with these garments in every conceivable 
style of cut and material, and then at the 
end of that time call him up to demon- 
strate a proposition in Euclid, and see if 
there has not been some evaporation even 
from a masculine brain. 

John’s school had a four years course of 
study, so had mine. With the exception of 
a year and a half of the ancient languages, 
and a half year of mathematics, the two 
were parallel. This difference, however, 
was met by the more advanced require- 
ments for entrance at John’s school; so the 
amount of daily study required of me for 
the four years was equivalent to his. 

The institution selected for me by my 
parents was what might have been desig- 
nated a compromise school; it being ad- 
justed to run to the temple of knowledge 
either broad or narrow guage. While it 
held a college charter, had a fair course of 
study, and recognized the idea that Woman 
was capable of acquiring a liberal educa- 
tion, yet it had so great a fear that its pu- 
pils might be called ‘strong minded,” or 
forget their province of general superin- 
tendents of the dinner-basket, that the wise 
board of trustees established that every pu- 
pil should devote one hour per day to do- 
mestic work. It fell to my lot to mix 
bread; accordingly, every morning, at a 
certain bell, 1 donned a large apron and 
went to the domestic hall. Here I found 
several pans containing a flour and water 
mixture upon which I was to spend an hour 
kneading into a state of greater consistency. 
What became of it after this I know not. 
How it came to be in the state I found it I 
knew not, but for twenty weeks one hour 
daily, Sundays excepted, I spent im _ this 





work, which I was told was a part of the 
process of bread-making. The next twenty 
weeks I cut bread, then I sifted flour, 
washed glass, swept, turned the crank of 
the chopping machine, etc., until my fourth 
year, when I was allowed to scour knives 
without change for the forty weeks. This 
work was regarded as one of the senior 
privileges, not because of the greater men- 
tal discipline necessary to its accomplish- 
ment, but forty-five minutes of this labor 
was considered equivalent to sixty of the 
ordinary kinds, so it left fifteen minutes 
daily for recreation and reading, which it 
was thought proper for seniors to have. 

When the Rev. Mr. Smilax spoke so glow- 
ingly in his anniversary address of the val- 
ue of learning that useful accomplishment, 
housekeeping, at the same time that we 
were acquiring an education in mathemat- 
ics and languages, I could but think it very 
strange that our trustees, who were also 
trustees of John’s school, had never thought 
to set him planing boards and boring holes, 
an hour daily, so that when he graduated 
he could be a house-builder, as well as I a 
housekeeper. I ventured at one time to 
suggest this to one of our venerable fathers, 
but he so frightened me with the immense 
interrogation points that stared at me from 
his eyes as he answered, in very decided 
tones, ‘‘Miss Jones, such a thing would be 
perfectly impracticable,” that I never ven- 
tured farther with my philanthropic sug- 
gestions. So John did not shove a plane, 
or turn a bit or auger during his college 
days; but he pitched a base ball, kicked a 
foot ball, or rowed a boat, to prepare him- 
self for the business of future years. 

Again, there was the time actually de- 
manded of me by the dictates of fashion, 
for the dressing and adorning of my per- 
son. Every day, and occasionally oftener, 
I was to hook, pin, button, or otherwise 
fasten upon my person, from sixteen to 
twenty different articles of apparel, exclu- 
sive of pins, hair-pins, rings, chains, braids, 
curls, and frizzes, the number of these be- 
ing, mathematically considered, an indeter- 
minate quantity. Then there was the care 
of these articles, seeing that they were in 
proper condition for use and ornamenta- 
tion. Perhaps you will say I had no need 
to comply with fashion’s dictates. So the 
Rev. Mr. Smilax said, but as I early ob- 
served, he shed the most of his benignant 
wisdom on the girls with the greatest num- 
bers of flounces and frizzes, and as the con- 
versation of the Reverend gentleman was 
considered highly instructive, I subjected 
myself to all this labor in order to attain 
my highest cultivation. 

If John and I were to give statements of 
our daily account, with time, the following 
would be the result: 


JOHN JONES Dr. 
hrs. min. 
Sept. 18 To Time, 24 
JOHN JONES Cr. 
Sept. 18 By Dressing, 15 
‘* Morning prayers, 3 
** 3 recitations at 3 
hours, 9 
3 meals at 30 minutes, 1 30 
Sleep, 7 45 
Balance, 5 
4 
JERUSHA JANE JONES Dr. 
Sept 18 To Time, 24 
JERUSHA JANE JONES Cr. 
Sept. 18 By Dressing, 3 


** morn’g and ev’ng 
prayers at 30 minutes, 1 
3 recitations at 3 


hours, 9 
** Music, 2 
** Domestie work, 1 


** 3 meals at 30 minutes, 1 30 
Private meditations 


and devotions, 30 
** Room work, 30 
** Care of wardrobe, 15 
** Sleep, 7 45 
Balance, 0 
24 


Now, Mr. Physiologist, does it prove that 
a girl is physically incapable of going to 
school, because she “breaks down” under a 
burden about one-half greater than a boy’s? 
Is my brain made of poorer clay because I 
have not attained, at the end of a four years 
course, as broad and thorough scholarship 
as John, when he has had five hours daily, 
and I—how much?—to give to recreation 
and general culture? Does not the proverb 
“all work and no play” apply to me as well 
as to Jack? 

Elihu Burritt is regarded as one of the 
remarkable men of the century. School 
boys have been pointed to him as a model 
of perseverance. He acquired a knowledge 
of Latin and French during his apprentice- 
ship, and at the age of thirty was master of 
several languages, although a good mechan- 
ic, working at his forge from eight to ten 
hours per day. A woman is expected to 
learn and practice housekeeping, a trade 
with its thousand details, far more difficult 
than blacksmithing, and then, because, she 
does not master as many languages as a 
Burritt, must there ever be before her the 
fingers of a man’s hand, writing upon the 
wall that bars her progress, ‘“‘Mene, mene, 
tekel upharsin?” JERUSHA JANE JONEs. 

Rockford, (1U.) Seminary Magazine. 





SHOULD WOMEN PRACTICE LAW IN 
WISCONSIN? 


JUSTICE RYAN’S OPINION REVIEWED. 


The argument of the learned judge, in 
denying the application of a woman for ad- 
mission to the bar of the Supreme Court of 
Wisconsin, resolves itself into four leading 
heads as follows: 

ist. That the admission of women to the 
bar, would “‘lower the standard of profes- 
sional excellence. 

2d. That the right of the courts to es- 
tablish a bar and regulate the admission to 
it, is paramount to that of the Legislature. 

3rd. That the common law has always 
excluded women from the bar, and that the 
statute law of Wisconsin does not modify 
the common law in this respect. 

4th. The social argument. 

We will consider these in their order: 

ist. That the admission of women to 
the bar, would ‘“‘lower the standard of pro- 
fessional excellence.” 

The learned judge implies, rather than 
asserts this proposition, when he says: ‘‘A 
good bar may be said to be a necessity of a 
good court. This is not always under- 
stood, perhaps not fully by the bar itself. 
On the bench, the lesson is soon learned, 
that the facility and accuracy of judicial 
labor are largely dependent on the learning 
and ability of the bar. And it well becomes 
every court to be careful of its bar, and jeal- 
ous of the rule of admission to it, with the 
view of fostering in it the highest order of 
professional excellence.” Were it a fact 
that the mental and moral qualifications of 
applicants for admission to the bar of the 
Supreme Court, were carefully investigated, 
and that only those of learning and ability, 
thorough training and staunch integrity, 
were admitted, all others being refused, this 
argument would carry more weight, as 
showing the intention of the court thus to 
elevate the standard of professional excel- 
lence. But, asa matter of fact, a refusal 
to admit any applicant to the bar of the 
Supreme Court, on his exhibiting to that 
court a certificate of admission to the lower 
courts of the State, is unprecedented. And 
it is rarely the case that an attorney is dis- 
barred. Be his mental qualifications never 
so meagre, his scholarship never so poor; 
though he be besotted and imbruted by the 
excessive use of liquor and tobacco, and 
though his reputation for integrity be such 
that he is neither respected nor trusted by 
any who know him, he is admitted unchal- 
lenged, and with rare exceptions, retained 
within that same bar which refuses the ap- 
plication of a woman for admission—while 
admitting that her mental and moral quali- 
fications are such that no personal objection 
can be raised—lest the standard of profes- 
sional excellence should be lowered! Most 
heartily do I concur with the opinion of the 
honorable court, as to the importance of 
maintaining a high standard of professional 
excellence. ButI do not understand that 
the honorable court proposes to maintain 
such a standard by practically applying 
either intellectual or moral tests to appli- 
-ants; but that the only test it does apply— 
the statute being formally complied with— 
is that of sex. 

With all deference to the wisdom of the 
honorable court, I would respectfully sub- 
mit that the only method of attaining the 
highest intellectual and moral standard 
within the bar, is by admitting to its ranks 
all classes of mature citizens possessing suit- 
able mental, educational and moral quali- 
fications. The freest and fullest competi- 
tion is necessary in any department of in- 
dustry, to the development of the highest 
order of talent in that department. If one- 
half the human race is shut out from com- 
petition, just so much mental and moral 
ability is excluded, and the standard is nec- 
essarily lowered. 

Let the standard be placed as high as 
the legislative or judiciary powers shall 
choose—build up the barriers never so high, 
against ignorance, incompetence and dis- 
honesty, and if Woman cannot scale those 
heights, she will gladly stay outside; if she 
“an, she has earned the right, and it will 
promote the ‘‘highest order of professional 
excellence,” for her to be admitted. 

2nd. That the rights of the courts to es- 
tablish a bar and regulate admission to it, 
is paramount to that of the Legislature. 

This proposition seems to be thrown out 
rather as a hint that the Legislature has no 
right to provide by enactment for the ad- 
mission of Woman, and that the court 
would refuse to be bound by such enact- 
ment, should it be effected, than as an ar- 
gument bearing directly on this case; for 
the court claims that no such legislative 
provision now exists. The learned judge 
says: ‘The Constitution makes no express 
provision for the bar. But it establishes 
courts, amongst which it distributes all the 
jurisdiction of all the courts of Westmins- 
ter Hall, in equity and at common law. 
Putman 2. Sweet, 2 Pew., 301. And it rests 
in the courts all the judicial power of the 
State. The constitutional establishment of 
such courts appears to carry with it the pow- 
er to establish a bar to practice in them. 
And admission to the bar appears to be a 
judicial power. It may therefore become 
avery grave question for adjudication here, 
whether the constitution does not intrust 
the rule of admission to the bar, as well as 








of expulsion from it, exclusively to the dis. 
cretion of the courts.” The italics are ours, 

This “‘seems” to be the enunciation of a 
new doctrine. Originally at common law, 
parties conducted their own cases, whether 
civil or criminal. Attorneys were first con. 
stituted by letters patent from the king, 
“commanding the justices to admit the per- 
son to be an attorney to such an one.” Ba- 
con Ab L., p. 474. Cooley’s Blackstone, IL, 
p, 24. And during the earlier history of 
our country, the power of appointing at- 
torneys was exercised exclusively by the 
colonial governors. (See opinion of Nott, 
J., in refusing the application of Belva 
Lockwood for admission to the Court of 
Claims, Washington; in 6 Chicago Legal 
News, 277.) The admission of attorneys 
was, therefore, primarily an executive func- 
tion, to which the judiciary was expected to 
yield, and to which it did yield, implicitly, 
Attorneys were not admitted in any other 
manner than by order of the king until leg- 
islation was had upon the subject. The first 
such legislation was the Stat. Westm. 2, c. 
10. This statute has from time to time been 
followed up by subsequent legislation, au- 
thorizing the court to admit attorneys under 
certain prescribed rules and regulations. 
“In both England and this country,” says 
Judge Nott, in the above quoted opinion, 
“the power of appointment was conferred 
upon courts by statute.” The italics are ours, 

Whatever power, then, the courts may 
have in admitting attorneys is, and ever has 
been such, and such only, as has been con- 
ferred upon them by statute. To this leg- 
islation, so conferring the power, and pre- 
scribing the restrictions within which they 
shall be exercised, the courts appear always 
to have yielded without objection, making 
rules and regulations only ‘‘in aid and fur- 
therance of the dispositions of the Legis- 
lature.” Bacon, Ab., p. 481. The Legisla- 
tures of our several States, following the 
English precedent, have likewise conferred 
upon the courts power, under certain rules 
and regulations, to admit attorneys; nor 
does it appear that the courts have ever 
objected to such legislation, or claimed that 
the admission of attorneys was not a suita- 
ble subject of legislative enactment. 

The Supreme Court of Wisconsin does 
not appear to have questioned this right 
till the prospect of a possible legislative en- 
actment admitting women to its bar prompt- 
ed it to do so; nor does it prescribe any 
rules whatever concerning the admission 
of attorneys; evidently considering the leg- 
islative provisions sufficient authority for its 
course in admitting them in accordance with 
those provisions. At the time the consti- 
tution of Wisconsin was adopted, the es- 
tablishment of a bar was a legislative func- 
tion, and the judiciary had never possessed 
any power for the admissions of attorneys, 
excepting such as had been expressly con« 
ferred upon it, either by constitutional pro- 
vision, or by legislative enactment. Previ- 
ously to the adoption of the State constitu- 
tion, and at the time of its adoption, the 
Wisconsin Courts admitted attorneys by 
authority conferred upon them by the terri- 
torial legislative assembly, and subject to 
its restrictions. Had the framers of the 
constitution intended to take this power 
from the legislative and confer it upon the 
judicial branch of the government, an un- 
equivocal expression of that intention would 
have been necessary; but no such expres- 
sion was made. On the contrary, the pow- 
ers of the judiciary are enumerated, and 
that of establishing a bar is not among them. 
And the constitution furthermore provided 
that ‘‘all laws now in force in the Territory 
of Wisconsin, which are not repugnant to 
this constitution, shall remain in force until 
they expire by their own limitation, or be 
altered or repealed by the Legislature.” Art. 
XIV, section 2, Const. Wis. This, of 
course, recognized and continued in force 
the territorial legislative provision for the 
admission of attorneys. The constitution 
does not forbid the Legislature to establish 
a bar, under such regulations as it shall 
deem suitable. That it is competent for 
the Legislature to exercise legislative pow- 
ers not forbidden by the Constitution of the 
United States or of the State, see 10 Wis., 
195. We have already shown that the es- 
tablishment of a bar was, both in England 
and in this country, a legislative power. 
Hence, the constitution authorizes the Leg- 
islature to establish a bar under such rules 
and regulations as it shall think fit, and does 
not give the courts authority to over-ride 
such rules. 

3rd. That the common law has always 
excluded women from the bar, and that the 
statute laws of Wisconsin does not modify 
the common law in this respect. 

If the question raised by the learned 
judge, ‘‘whether the Constitution does not 
intrust the rule of admission to the bar, as 
well as expulsion from it, exclusively to the 
discretion of the courts,” be answered in 
the affirmative, as he strongly intimates that 
it should be, it is quite unnecessary to re- 
view the question of common or statutory 
law, in this connection. And here it may 
be observed that, while the court does not 
adopt this principle of the paramount au- 
thority of the judiciary in deciding what 
classes of persons shall be admitted to the 
bar, for the purpose of surmounting any 
supposed legal impediment to the admis- 
sion of women; and while it bases its re- 
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fusal mainly on such alleged legal impedi- 
ments, it nevertheless strongly intimates that 
should the Legislature remove those im- 
pediments, the court would then, for the 
sole purpose of excluding women, decide 
that the Legislature has no right to control 
the judiciary in this matter. In other 
words, the court refuses admission to wo- 
man on the ground that no statute exists, 
authorizing her admission, and in the same 
argument strongly intimates that, should 
such a statute be passed, it would still re- 
fuse her, on the ground that the admission 
of attorneys is a judicial, and not a legisla- 
tive function. 

“The common law has always excluded 
women from the bar, ever since courts have 
administered the commn law,” says the 
learned judge. This is the commonly re- 
ceived doctrine, butis it correct? Common 
law consists in immemorial usage, and is 
defined in the decisions of the courts, and 
in some declaratory statutes. Has imme- 
morial usage ‘‘always,” or ever, “excluded 
woman from the bar?” Never; because un- 
til within a few years, in America, women 
have never applied for admission; and now, 
when they have applied, under statutes 
making no express provision for the admis- 
sion of Woman, the weight of authority is 
in favor of their admission. That by ‘‘im- 
memorial usage,” women have not studied 
law, and applied for admission to practice, 
makes no common law against their admis- 
sion. As well might it be claimed that, be- 
cause formerly, women did not receive a 
collegiate education, such an education for 
them is contrary to common law; or that 
because, formerly, women did not become 
editors, or authors, or type-setters, that it 
is now contrary to common law for them 
to become such. It does not appear that 
the English courts, in either ancient or 
modern times, have ever had an opportuni- 
ty to ‘‘exclude” woman from admission to 
the bar by a judicial decision, for the very 
good reason that she has never applied; and 
if there is no precedent in English practice, 
for her admission, neither is there any pre- 
cedent against it, and it may as well be 
claimed that the courts favor her admission, 
as that they oppose it, so far as the question 
of precedent is concerned. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
———_—_—__-_ «eo ———— 
“THE LAW OF MARRIAGE.” 


The vital law of marriage is love. All 
unions consummated outside of this law are 
not sacred in the sight of heaven. The 
question now arises, ‘‘What is love?” Scien- 
tifically analyzed it means a reverence for 
the beautiful and sublime attributes of the 
soul. True and lasting beauty is not physi- 
cal perfection. This fades and dies. It is 
the development of these qualities of the 
soul which are expressed in the genius that 
sits on the brain; the intelligence and 
tenderness, the power and strength of those 
deep and thrilling emotions which shine in 
the eye and change deformity itself to lov- 
liness. Beauty is the highest perfection of 
the mental and moral nature. Love is the 
acknowledgement of these perfections in 
another human being. The beauty of the 
soul we love is reflected in our own. 

What is needed to keep this celestial flame 
burning on in these hearts united for life? 
Constant sacrifice for each other. Men and 
women imagine that all those attentions 
which make courtship so pleasant terminate 
at marriage. This is a sad mistake. Neg- 
lect and indifference should not usurp the 
place of love’s priceless tokens. 

The lover of the old romance in his woo- 
ing, vowed eternal faithfulness and devo- 
tion. Having gained his slave with false 
pretences and mock affection his devotion 
vanished like mist before the sun. Many : 
woman to-day is a slave to the will of her 
husband. This unhappy condition of so- 
ciety is a result of the superstition that wo- 
men are inferior to men. The masculine 
and feminine element extends through all 
nature. These two make the union called 
marriage. But dissimilarity in this case is 
not inferiority, thank God! It is a decree 
of the Almighty that every human being 
shall be free, and consecrated to the per- 
fection of his or her own faculties. This 
fact can never be annilulated by selfishness 
or sophistry. 

Much of the past unhappiness in mar- 
riage has been due to the unequal conditions 
of men and women after marriage. A hus- 
band still pursues his business or studies; 
marriage does not interfere with his private 
or public ambitions. For a wife comes the 
multifold cares of housekeeping with the 
additional responsibility of young children. 
Music and reading and other useful and 
pleasant accomplishments are dropped for 
household drudgery. Thus from the begin- 
ning of the journey, husband and wife grow 
steadily away from each other.  <After- 
wards come discard and unavailing regret. 

There were more divorces granted last 
year in the State of Michigan than mar- 
riages. This generation does not understand 
the law of selection. Our paternal ances- 
tors were hardy, muscular men, devoted to 
agriculture and the practical interests of 
life. They were educated in the crude 
schools of those days, and could read, write 
and cipher. The women compared with 
their sisters of to-day were uneducated. 
Our fore-fathers did not know whether they 





had their soul companion or not. They 
married a woman who could assist in the 
farm-work and rear the children. 

Through education, literary culture, and 
the wide-spread influences of music, poetry 
and fine arts, the nervous system has grown 
to be extremely delicate and sensitive. The 
discords in friendship and marriage are felt 
sooner and more keenly than at any previous 
time in civilization. Therefore, in choosing 
a wife or husband, we should select one of 
opposite temperament, and be sure that the 
same divine sympathies and hopes reign in 
each soul. The same noble aspirations after 
a better and nobler life. 

Because a large majority of marriages are 
inharmonious, the institution should not be 
annulled. If there is one happy marriage 
it proves that the fault lies with us. These 
divorces come to mock us for our disobe- 
dience to laws of love and life. We must 
not fly from misery to a moral chaos. Free 
love and its conditions would be a curse to 
the earth. Society would wither from its 
foundations. The true remedy for these 
evils is a right choice through the influence 
of purer and lasting prmciples. Then shall 
this bond be perpetuated to eternity, and 
love become the inspiration of the world. 

Hyannis, Mass, 

M. H. HL. 
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JUSTICE TO WOMEN. 


The New York Trine seems to consider 
occasional and exceptional legislation in 
behalf of individual women, a sufficient 
compensation for the continued existence of 
an unjustlaw. The legal fiction which ig- 
nores every wife as one of the two heads of 
the family is jealously maintained. This 
gives rise to infinite injustice like the fol- 
lowing: 

Mr. Christiancy brought to the attention of 
the Senate on the 9th inst., the hard case of 
Mrs. Phoebe C.Oakley,of Bay County, Mich. 
Mrs. Oakley has one great misfortune, a 
drunken Mr. Oakley, and several blessings 
—the little Oakleys. Practically, she is the 
man of the family, and as such she entered, 
according to law, a piece of land, made im- 
provements, and supported there the chil- 
dren and the festive Oakley. This entry 
took place in 1872. Some exceedingly mean 
person, saved from contempt by being in- 
finitely below it, has complained of her as 
a trespasser to the General Land Office. Her 
husband living as to the laws, however often 
he may be dead through liquor, Mrs, Oak- 
ley cannot be treated as ‘‘the head of the 
family.” For this reason she was in danger 
of being turned off the land and divested of 
the improvements. Mr. Senator Christiancy, 
whose heart at this time is specially tender 
toward women, offered a bill confirming the 
validity of Mrs. Oakley’s entry, and direct- 
ing the Land Commissioner to issue a pa- 
tent toher. This bill the Senate made haste 
to pass; the House no doubt will show equal 
alacrity; and the enterprising Mrs. Oakley 
will save her little farm. 

We mention this case particularly, be- 
cause there seems to be a feeling, strong, 
however undefined, that legislative bodies are 
disposed to treat women with neglect or with 
injustice. It is often somewhat more than 
intimated (in conventions) that the law-mak- 
ing man isa tyrant, and that whatever rights 
women may have, he is not disposed to re- 
spect them. We believe the exact opposite 
of this to be the truth. We believe that, as 
a rule, the woman who petitions Congress 
for a redress of grievances has a_ better 
chance of success than a man would have 
under the same circumstances. We might 
go further, and show that the common law 
is particularly careful of the rights of wo- 
men in matters of real property; that com- 
mercial law sedulously protects her as a 
trader; and that the divorce laws, of which 
Heaven knows we have enough and to 
spare, have been framed with perhaps an 
excess of benevolence for her defense against 
cruelty and neglect. If anything like the 
subjugation of which we hear so much real- 
ly existed, our opinion ,is that it would be 
speedily remedied by sufficient legislation. 
The specific cause known as that of “Wo- 
man’s Rights” occupies so little of the pub- 
lic attention because so many of the 
wrongs complained of vehemently and vol- 
ubly have already been redressed. If any 
remain unredressed, it is only necessary to 
point them out. 

The right of Suffrage is another matter, 
and, as we have often had occasion to re- 
mark, is limited by considerations which 
do not apply to Woman's right to her own 
property or to protectiOn against cruelty. 
The privilege of voting is denied to a great 
many males as wellas to all females, not, 
indeed, upon the same ground, but just as 
completely and, prima facic, just as arti- 
ficially. There is no such thing as @niver- 
sal Suffrage in this country; there never 
has been and there never will be. When- 
ever it shall become evident toa majority 
of men that women would be the happier 
and the better protected for voting, women 
will be allowed to vote, provided it shall 
also be shown that they desire to vote. The 
last condition was one upon which Mr. 
Greeley was accustomed with his usual 
good sense to insist. He was never satisfied 
that a majority of women desired the priv- 
ilege, and he questioned whether they 
would employ it to their own or the public 
advantage if it were thrust upon them in 
disregard of their own indifference. 

This 7ré)ne editorial is similar to others 
from the same source. But is it not a little 
too bad to follow up the narration of such 
a case as that of Mrs. Oakley with the as- 
sertion that ‘‘the common law is particu- 
larly careful of the rights of Woman?” 
Here is poor Mrs. Oakley working and 
claiming a farm while she takes care not 
only of her children but of a ‘“‘festive” 
drunken husband, and she runs such immi- 
nent hazard of losing the whole under the 
provisions of this common law, that she only 





saves it through the accidental fact that Mr. 
Senator Christiancy possessed — as _ this 
smart, young writer says, (facetiously no 
doubt) ‘‘a heart at this time specially tender 
towards women,” and offered a bill which 
confirmed the poor woman in possession of 
her unquestionable rights. Then with the 
same pen the editor goes on in his usual re- 
gal style—‘‘We mention this case particu- 
larly,” plainly admitting this to be only one 
of many similar events; and continues with 
his irritating twaddle that ‘the common 
law is particularly careful of the rights of 
Woman.” To do him justice this is almost a 
literal quotation from Blackstone. He as- 
serts that a woman has a better chance for 
the redress of grievances than a man would 
have under similar circumstances—here al- 
luding to petitions. Why, who would peti- 
tion for anything they could obtain in any 
other way? 

It must be exhilarating to this writer to 
know that ‘“Woman’s Rights now occupy 
so little attention” inasmuch as ‘‘all wrongs 
have been redressed.” But, if any remain, 
and one can hear plainly the clapping of 
the young chanticleer’s wings previous to 
the patronizing and sonorous enunciation, 
“It is only necessary to point them out.” 
Verily, one need not be surprised if it were 
to be ascertained that the vulnerable heart 
of the writer was in the same category that 
he intimates is the condition of the justice- 
loving Mr. Christiancy! The young man 
forgot to tell us what becomes of the mul- 
titude of similar cases that occur; with no 
one in any House with a heart of any sort 
to give them any attention. 

What a nightmare of self-complacency 
this writer dwells in! How can he be 
awakened? u. 

Eust Orange, N. J. 

i ae 
TIRED OF MYSELF. 


“T am tired!” All day long these two lit- 
tle words have kept ringing in my ears until 
they are articulated in a half audible sigh. 
“Tired,” 1 imagine I hear you say, ‘‘Pray 
what are you tired of? Just look out at the 
blue sky, the half budding trees, everything 
pleasant around you. You have a good po- 
sition for a woman, $50 per month and per- 
manent at that. The idea of being tired is 
simply absurd. What are you tired of?” 

Yes, sure enough, why am I tired? I 
think I am tired of myself. I've been day- 
dreaming to-day and, more than twice, I 
have run up the leng columns of figures be- 
fore I dared write the sum total at the bot- 
tom. Ihave been thinking what glorious 
grand things I should do if I were a man. 
I'm tired of being a woman. I’m tired of 
clerking, of counting “two and two” and 
‘four and six.” It seems as though there 
have been no ‘‘fives” at all in my columns 
to-day. I thought, three years ago, that 
when I left college I should ’ere this have 
written my name somewhere on fame’s pin- 
nacle, even if I were a woman. Fate or- 
dains otherwise and now as the long days 
come and go, I’ve been thinking, and I’ve 
thought of oh so many things! Among oth- 
er things I have thought I should get out of 
this clerking business. The idea of being a 
subordinate all my life is revolting. But 
what can I do? Study a profession? Let 
me see. I don’t like medicine; I hate teach- 
ing; I might study architecture but I should 
have to be a drafts-woman only. 1 believe 
I should like law. But oh dear! the market 
is glutted now with newly-fledged, downy- 
lipped lawyers. And then it would take 
years to become proficient, and I have no 
means. The only thing is to go into busi- 
ness or ‘‘go west.” 

Will some good wise head give me some 
advice in regard to the matter? Some one 
who has had these same perplexing ques- 
tions answered in some other way than by 
marriage. Tiny TEMPEST. 

Des Moines, Iowa. 
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WAS IT INSPIRATION? 


Eprrors JoURNAL:—At the termination 
of the Johnson impeachment trial (I was at 
that time a member of the first Congrega- 
tional Church of Ionia, Mich.) it was im- 
pressed deeply on my mind that I must 
“speak in meeting.” But I felt that I could 
not say What I wished to say unless I could 
first read or quote a few verses from Mala- 
chi, beginning at the fourteenth verse of 
the third chapter. AsI could not do either, 
I made up my mind to keepmy thoughts to 
myself while at prayer-meeting, as was my 
constant custom. But it happened that our 
pastor was absent that evening; a strange 
minister who was present was invited to 
occupy his place. When two or three had 
prayed, he opened the Bible and read the 
very verses I needed, then closed the book 
and invited any one who wished to speak or 
pray. I rose and said, ‘‘Men standing in 
the highest places in the nation say loudly, 
(actions speak louder than words) ‘It is a 
vain thing to serve the Lord,’ but as for me, 
‘I would rather serve the Lord in the lowli- 
est and meanest calling and position in life, 
than serve his adversary; even although by 
serving Satan I could gain the highest pin- 
nacle of earthly fame and power.” 

A friend (a Presbyterian minister), who 
sat back of me a few slips started, ‘‘Nearer 
my God to Thee” as soon as I finished speak- 
ing. and afterwards told my sister that he 
really believed I was “‘inspired.” 





The above are all the words I remember 
to have spoken at that time. Like Anna of 
old I was a wife seven years from my vir- 
ginity, and I would like to give my exper- 
ience of a true marriage, and will do so if 
Plymouth Church will adopt a penniless or- 
phan and pay my traveling expenses, and 
board me for a few days, as they did the ad- 
visory Council. I donotask any one of you 
to place any confidence in me, for I have no 
confidence in myself. The Lord is my ref- 
uge, I doas Ido, Whenever faith, and my 
own understanding fall out by the way, I 
trust in the Lord with all my heart and lean 
not unto my own understanding. 

JEAN BECKWITH. 

Big Thompson, Laramie Co,, Colorado, 
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RISING SUN STOVE POLISH. 


Epitors JoURNAL.—I heard the un- 
worthy speeches of Mr. Morse against wo- 
men, in the House of Representatives. 

This man is the manufacturer of the Ris- 
ing Sun stove polish. Now perhaps it is 
not much to do, but I, for one, shall never 
use that polishagain. He sneered at us wo- 
men as being ‘‘only six thousand women,” 
who petitioned for equal rights. Can not 
the word be passed around among those six 
thousand, not to buy or permit to be used 
in their houses this polish by which he gets 
his wealth? For one, I want nothing of the 
man who mocks at my just demand for the 
power to protect myself. When he said 
there was only one Suffragist in his town. 
I felt half inclined to think that he spoke 
the truth. A larger number would have 
prevented his election! Yours, against the 
enemies of equal rights, * * 

—⸗⸗ 
WELL DONE, MR. FITZGERALD ! 





There was another triumph for the friends 
of equal rights at the meeting of the School 
Committee on Tuesday evening. In spite 
of the preliminary opposition of obstruc- 
tives who must be getting familiar with de- 
feat, there was a just recognition of the 
claims of women to a representation among 
the supervisors of schools, and Miss Lucre- 
tia Crocker was triumphantly elected. Un- 
like ladies who teach in the public schools, 
Miss Crocker will not be insulted with half- 
pay. She is the peer of any of her col- 
leagues, and they are doubtless glad to see 
justice to women initiated at last in our ed- 
ucational system. Our Roman Catholic 
brother, Mr. Fitzgerald, honors the body to 
which he belongs, as well as himself, by 
the broad, liberal and truly catholic view 
which he takes of most questions. If his 
church has any more men of equal fairness, 
thousands of staunch Protestants would be 
glad to vote for them as members of the 
School Committee.— Christian Register. 
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WEARY OF LIFE. 





For many years past there has been living 
in Indian Creek township, Monroe County, 
West Virginia, a married couple named 
Dicks. Recently Zachariah Dicks, the hus- 
band, made a will in which it was provided 
that, should he die first, all of his property 
should go to the children, and they were to 
provide for their mother until death. Mrs. 
Dicks very sternly objected to such a dispo- 
sition of the property, and demanded that 
the will be changed, but her husband heed 
ed her not. Becoming convinced that coax- 
ing would do no good, the old lady began 
to threaten, and finally left her Husband's 
roof. She never would taste another mor- 
sel of food. This threat did not move the 
eld man, but the old lady kept her word. 
For fourteen long days she ate not a mouth- 
ful, and only occasionally would she wet 
her lips with water. Friends and neighbors 
called on her often to try to turn her from 
her dreadful purpose, but she would not 
even see any of them. She died at the age 
of sixty-five. ; 


TLUMOROUS. 


The Detroit Post thinks Dean Stanley was 
not equal to his opportunities in conducting 
the marriage ceremony of Prof. Tyndall. 
The dean might have asked the bride if she 
would take that anthropoid to be her co-or- 
dinate, to love with her nerve-centres and 
to cherish with her whole cellular tissue, 
until a final molecular disturbance should 
resolve his organism to its primitive atoms. 
But he didn’t. 

A young man in Kansas, who is particu- 
lar about his washing, the other day wrote 
a note to his washer-woman and one to his 
girl, and by a strange fatality, put the 
wrong address on each envelope and sent 
them off. The washer-woman was. well 
pleased at an invitation to take a ride the 
next day, but when the young lady read, 
“If you tumble up my shirt bosoms any 
more as you did the last time, I will go some- 
where else,” she cried all the evening, and 
declares that she will never speak to him 
again. 








At a late assize in Ireland, two men were 
condemned to be hanged. On receiving 
their sentence, one of them addressed the 
judge and said he had two favors to ask of 
him. ‘‘What are they?” inquired his lord- 
ship. ‘‘Plase your honor,” said Pat, ‘‘will 
you let me hang this man before I am 
hanged myself?” ‘‘What is the other re- 
quest?” said the judge. ‘Why, plase your 
honor, will you let my wife hang me, for 
she will do it more tenderly than the hang- 
man—and then what she will receive for 
the job will help the poor crater to pay her 
rent.” 


THE MEASUREMENT SYSTEM 


Of CUTTING DRESSES Is taught by 
Miss L, E. ROBBINS, Inventor, 68 Dover st. 


This is the only system which depends entirely on 
the measure of the figure, no instrument being used 
in the —— except the square with the eleven 
measures of the waist. It is a decided improvement 
on the usual method, and is so far superior to any 
other system ever before used, that it is pronounced 
infallible by those who have learned it—as in every 
case all depends on the measure which is used on 
scientific principles. Although new to dressmakers, 
it is virtually the same principle that tailors have used 
for years. Sewing teachers wishing to learn the sys- 
tem will receive special instructions. This system 
is taught in the public schools. Work furnished after 
learning. A liberal discount to teachers. im14 


T y J Ni Our new meth- 
WORK AND MONEY, case ineeodine: 
ing the Home Guest carries query ening before it. Our 
premiums beat the world. Don't be idle aday. Par- 
ticulars free. Samples of paper superbly illustrated, 
with choice Moss-rose Cross, 10 cts. J LATHAM & 
Co., 419 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. ly6 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


TINETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
de best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 

E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 
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Agents Wa nted! 


— 4 

— — — 

Something new that will sell. Only 10 Cts. The 
MAGIC DISH WASHER, CHIMNEY CLEANER, 
CORK PULLER and DUSTER. Four useful articles 
combined in one. Itis an article of merit and sells 
at SIGHT. No house, store or factory will be with- 
out one. Send 10 cents for sample and terms. 

NEW ENGLAND NOVELTY MANF'’GCO.. 

2m1i. 24 Portland Street, Boston, Mass. 
A French Discourse is delivered every Sun- 
day, by Rev. Narcisse Cyr, in the Christian Associa- 
tion Hall, corner of Tremont and Eliot St., at 2.45, 
All interested invited. 











School of French Language and Lit- 
erature, 205 Tremont St., under the direction of 
Narcisse Cyr. Persons wishing to learn French are 
invited to communicate with Mr. Cyr, or call at his 
Rooms, Mondays, Wednesdays and Saturdays from 

to 5 o'clock. 


A CELEBRATED ORGANIST 


AND Professor of the Piano and Singin 

will receive a limited number of pupils in classes o 
four (4) in Organ, Singing and Piano, at $5 
per quarter, Apply or address DR. GEO, F. BROOKS, 
Concert Organist, 5 Temple Pl,, room 17. 
open day and evening. Great Pains 
taken with Beginners in each Branch, 4wl4 


[EUREKA] 


MACHINE 








Come and try it, and you'll buy it 
Ever after, lady fair. 
In EUREKA every secker 
Finds a sewing silk that’s square, 
Im12 


10 PER CENT NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one-third of the 
value ascertained by personal inepection. In many 
years’ business have never lost a dollar, We pay the 
interest promptly, semi-annually, in New York. No 
customer of ours ever waited a day for interest, nov 
even during the hardest time that Kansas is likely 
ever to see. Her prosperity is now certain. Send for 
yarticulars. References in every State in the Union, 
e B. WATKINS & CO., LAWRENCE, KANsAs8, 

Collections throughout the West a specialty. 

4iwl 


MRS. MARY CLEMMER’S 
WRITINGS. 


I. 

A memorial of Alice and Phabe Cary with 
their later poems, by Mrs. Mary Clem- 
mer. Crown 8vo. with portrait on steel. 
Cloth, 8200. 

By reading her simple and graphic sketch we are ad- 
mitted to the number of the familiar friends of Alice 
and Pheebe Mp, Neem nee Mouthly. 

Mrs. Mary Clemmer Ames, a lady who has won re- 
nown as an able, clear-sighted newspaper writer, has 
reared to the memory of Alice and Phebe Cary one of 
the most beautiful and fitting monuments ever built 
within the covers of a book.— Cleveland Herald. 

Il. 

His two Wives, a novel. In one volumn 
12mo. cloth, $1,75. 

It is pre-eminently a thoughtful story, dealing with 
a sad experience of life, and the theme is treated with 
such respect for honor, such reverence for blameless 
suffering, and such clear discrimination of right and 
and wrong that its influence is not less salutary than 
powerful.— Burlington ( Vt.) Free Press. 

The portraits of its two principle characters are ad- 
mirably drawn, and the description of Northern scen- 
ery exhibit a capacity that proves how far is Mrs, 
Ames’s talent above that of the ordinary American 
woman novelist.—Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 

Il. 

Outlines of Men, Women and things. In 
one volumn 16mo, cloth, $1,50. 

Her writings are more than mere bubbles, but con- 
tain thought, principle, and purity of tone. In this 
volumn she sketches men and women fearlessly but 
fairly, and great moral questions, so constantly com- 
ing to the surface of Washington society, are dealt 
with severely, and she cuts to the quick the offending 
ones. The variety of the topics will commend the 
volumn to many.— Pittsburgh Commercial. 


° * — * T , 
Julia Crouch Culver’s Novel. 
Three Successful Girls. In one volume. 

Crown 8vo. $1,50 A novel showing the 

adventure of three country girls, who went 

to New York and made their way in lit- 
erature and art. 

In some regpects it is the best novel on the subject 
we have seen. It is certainly the most natural, most 
pure in tone, and practical in plot.—Philadelphia Post. 

‘alia Thaw %. Pp , 

Celia Thaxter’s Poems, 
New andenlarged edition. Small 4vo. cloth- 
gilt, $1,50. 

They are —** in many respects. Our hleak and 
rocky New England sea-coast, all the wonders of at- 
mospherical and sea change have, I think, never be- 
fore been so musically and tenderly sung about.—/John 
G. Whittier. 

A delicious little volume, that finds an appropriate 
place among holiday books of the most charming sort. 
Celia Thaxter is one of our sweetest singers, and this 
collection of her songs will find a welcome in thou- 
sands of hearts. The book is published in the most 
elegant aud tasteful style.—Bos/on Post. 


A Woman of the Revolution. 
Familiar Letters, of John Adams, and his 
wife Abigail Adams. During the Revo- 
lution, with a memoir and portrait of Mrs. 

Adams. Crown &vo. cloth, $2,00. 

The records of biography hardly afford à more ex- 
quisite example of Wordsworth’s ‘Perfect woman, no- 
bly planned,’ than this admirable matron of Massa- 
chusetts, whose name is no less conspicuous by her 
personal virtue than by the renown of her illustrious 
descendants.—New York Tribune. 

No one can read these letters without full convic- 
t‘on that in the distinguished service rendered by John 
Adams to his country, his wife was at all times an in 
spiration, and frequently a counselor whose views 
might have given shape to questions of national im- 
portance. No portion of the great statesman‘s biog- 
raphy can be more interesting and instructive than 
this In which Mrs. Adams has such an intimate place. 
—Boston Post. 

Published by 

HURD & HOUGHTON, New York. 
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Each subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
scription expires on his paper. Subscribers who are 
in arrears for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL are earnestly re- 

uested to send in their subscriptions. The change of 

te on the wrapper of the paper will be their receipt. 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL for sale. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 3638, Boston. 


All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 


ORGANIZE! ORGANIZE! ! 


Friends of Woman Suffrage, men and women, 
without distinction of party, in every locality, are 
urgently requested to form, in their town, without 
delay, 4 


‘WOMAN SUFFRAGE GLUB, 


composed of members who will sign the following 
article of association: 

“We, the undersigned, residents of- in the State 
of , of all political parties, believing that Woman 
Suffrage is a vital political issue, do hereby organize 
ourselves into a WOMAN SUFFRAGE CLUB, for 
the purpose of forwarding the movement morally, 
socially and politically, by the systematic circulation 
of tracts and newspapers, by holding public meetiugs, 
and expecially by Eales to elect the friends of Suf- 
frage to the Legislature, and by helping to defeat its 
opponents.” = . ‘ 

Persons who are willing to get up a public meeting 
for the discussion of Woman Suffrage will be supplied 
with a speaker on, application to the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association, Ne. 3 Tremont piace, 
Boston. 














THE DEBATE IN THE HOUSE, 


We have devoted much space this week 
to the House debate, which completes the 
Legislative record of the Centennial year, 
because it is worthy of the serious consider- 
ation of the Suffragists. The daily papers 
gave a brief and insufficient report, and 
though more than half of our subscribers 
live outside of New England, the battle we 
are fighting in Massachusetts is one which 
concerns them all, 

We regret that we cannot give a verbatim 
report of the statesmanlike argument of 
Mr. Stone. As our readers will see by our 
abstract of the speech, his points were so 
well taken that none of his opponents at- 
tempted to answer them. Was not this a 
tacit admission that they were unanswera- 
ble? Noone can read the speeches reported 
to-day, without perceiving that argument 
had very little to do with the result. Mr. 
Stone proved, beyond controversy, that the 
principles laid down in our Constitution 
and Bill of Rights are violated by the dis- 
franchisement of women, and that they log 
ically involve the extension of Suffrage on 
equal terms to all American citizens, irre- 
spective of sex. But what matter? “A 
man convinced against his will is of the 
same opinion still’’ Why refer to Adams 
or Jefferson? ‘If they hear not Moses 
and the Prophets, neither will they be per- 
suaded though one rose from the dead.” 

Mr. Elijah A. Morse, of Canton, re- 
quests us to publish his speech ‘‘as it ap- 
peared in the Boston Daily Globe.” We 
cannot do this, because his speech made at 
the State House differed very materially 
from the speech afterwards printed. Al- 
though our notes are necessarily imperfect, 
they will be found to contain a more accu- 
rate record of the speech than any hitherto 
published. 

Viewed as a burlesque, the speech was 
not without merit, but as a serious argu- 
ment on a subject of public interest and im- 
portance, it is almost beneath criticism. 
In his own version of the speech Mr. Morse 
says: ‘Could I retrieve the errors of the 
past I would have an educational and a res- 
idence qualification, but it is now too late 
for that. The mistakes of the past are irre- 
trievable.””. Mr. Morse seems not to be 
aware that, in Massachusetts, Suffrage is 
limited both by educational and residence 
qualifications, and that the Resolve under 
consideration] did not disturb these in the 
least. He will be surprised when we in- 
form him that in the city of Boston alone 
there are 85,358 assessed polls, and only 
39,135 registered voters. But, unfortu- 
nately, Mr. Morse is more familiar with 
“Ben Adhem” than with public affairs. 
We regret that he does not make public 
the name and residence of his lady cor- 
respondent in Wyoming. Until he does 
so, suspicious persons will never believe 
in the authenticity of the letter from which 
he quoted. 

Mr. JesseJH. Jones, of Abington, re- 
ferred to the 'character and worth of the 
women and men who have signed the Suf- 
frage petitions, as evidences of the benefi- 
cent character of the reform proposed. He 
said, and said truly, that the petitioners 
were in these respects far above the aver- 
age of the commuity. Petitions signed by 
such men as John G. Whittier, William 
Lloyd Garrison, Ex-Governors Claflin and 
Talbot, Hon. George F. Hoar, Rev. Doctors 
Lawrence and Neale, and by such women 
as L. Maria Child, Sarah Shaw Russell, 
Julia Ward Hewe, Elizabeth P. Peabody, 
Louisa M. Alcott, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
and Mrs. Isaac Ames, ought to count for 
more than mere numbers. And so they 
would, in a government which rested upon 
character and not upon numbers. And so 
they will, in the long run. But, for the 
moment and in this debate, they did not 
count at all. ‘‘Warrington,” last year, 
summed up the situation in a sentence. 
“The difficulty,” he exclaimed, “is in the 


hopeless mediocrity of our public life.” If 
the twenty-five senators and seventy-seven 
Representatives who voted for Woman Suf- 
| frage could be correctly weighed, in mental 
_ candor and moral worth they would out- 
weigh two to one the fifteen senators and 
| one hundred and twenty-seven representa- 
tives who voted against it. In that fact 
lies the guarantee of our final success. 
Several senators and representatives who 
voted against Suffrage last year voted for it 
this year. It is needless to say that they 
are men whose approval is eminently worth 


having. 

Rev. Mr. Rice, of Danvers, thought Wo- 
man Suffrage contrary to Nature. He be- 
lieves in “progress for Man and Woman,” 
but insists that it shall be in line with his 
own theory. His idea seems to be that 
Man alone is fitted for public speech and 
action. Think of that, in a State which 
numbers among its citizens such women as 
Mary A. Livermore and Dorothea L. Dix 
and Abby W. May! Truly no sense seems 
to be so uncommon as common sense, es- 
pecially in the case of men whose training 
has been mainly theological. 

Are the men who now compose our legis- 
lature in any sense the representatives of 
women? Take Mr. Gargan, for instance. 
If he had coolly advocated, in a discussion 
on Manhood Suffrage, the superior justice 
and wisdom of a law that would make 
every husband the servant of his wife, sub- 
ject to imprisonment and corporal punish- 
ment at her pleasure, subjected to forfeit- 
ure of property and earnings, without con- 
trol of his children, and incapable of inde 
pendent action, all of which disabilities the 
common law inflicted upon women, how 
long would the men of his district allow 
him to misrepresent them? Yet just that 
Mr. Gargan did, in his speech last week, in 
the case of women. And nota single word 
of criticism or protest followed. By the 
Common Law, a husband could obtain a 
divorce from his wife for adultery; but 
adultery did not entitle a wife to divorce, 
unless it was accompanied by gross cruelty, 
Does Mr. Gargan approve of this discrimin- 
ation? 

Mr. Moses Kimball, of Boston, made a 
theatrical speech. which savored somewhat 
of the Boston Museum. ‘‘He had promised 
his wife and four daughters to vote for 
Woman Suffrage—when they wanted it. 
But as they did not want it he should vote 
against it.” Some 1500 women of Boston 
petitioned Mr. Kimball for Woman Suffrage 
this year. Not one petitioned against it. 
Yet Mr. Kimball allowed the expressed 
wishes of five women of his own family to 
outweigh those of three hundred times that 
number who are not his relations. Evi- 
dently Mr. Kimball is a faithful representa- 
tive of his own family interests, but not so 
good a representative of the public inter- 
ests. Perhaps this trait may explain his 
course as State Director of the Boston and 
Albany Railroad. He is mindful of the 
Scripture which says that ‘if any provide 
not for his own, and especially for those of 
his own house, he hath denied the faith, 
and is worse than an infidel.” 

Mr. Edward L. Pierce, of Milton, did in- 
justice io a great principle and wronged 
the women of the Commonwealth, by mov- 
ing to limit the Woman Suffrage debate to 
an hour and a half. This debate was upon 
a Resolve to amend the State Constitution, 
It concerned the political rights of 300,000 
women. It was offered in response to the 
petitions of more than 9000 citizens, It 
had already passed the Senate, after mature 
consideration, by a vote of twenty-five to 
fifteen. Only a few days before, Mr. Pierce 
had spent more time than this, in an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to show that the application 
of Judge Bigelow and others for an act of 
ineorporation as a military company was 
needless, 

This same gentleman, Mr. Edward L. 
Pierce, is one of the signers of a recent 
manifesto to the voters of Massachusetts, in 
which he says, ‘Distrust can be allayed, 
confidence restored, and national success as- 
sured only by insisting on the nomination of 
such men as, without the aid of ‘the rhetoric 
of platforms,” embody within themselves 
the popular demand for honesty and in- 
dependence.” No wonder Mr. Pierce dis- 
trusts platforms! In 1872, as Chairman 
of the Committee on Resolutions of the Re- 
publican Convention, he reported that ‘‘The 
Republicans of Massachusetts, as the repre- 
sentatives of Liberty and Progress, are in 
favor of extending Suffrage on equal terms 
to all American citizens, irrespective of sex, 
and will hail the day when the educated 
intellect and enlightened conscience of Wo 
man will find expression at the ballot-box.” 
That resolution, being a ‘‘new departure,” 
was received with some surprise by the 
convention, and a second reading of it was 
called for. Mr. Pierce read it a second 
time, and we will do him the credit of 
saying that he read it exceedingly well. 
It was received with much applause. In 
1875, and again last week, Mr. Pierce, as 
representative, (not of Liberty and Progress,) 
voted against submitting a Woman Suffrage 
Amendment to the people. No wonder 
he distrusts “the rhetoric of platforms!” 
If he is ever again called upon to make 
one, we hope he will begin by declaring 
‘That hereafter we will say what we mean, 





and mean what we say.” Such a resolu- 





tion, faithfully followed, would itself be 
the basis of a genuine political reform. 
H. B. B. 
— oe —__—___ 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE DISTRICT. 


In the House of Representatives at Wash- 
ington last week, Mr. Cox of New York 
prerented a memorial from the women citi- 
zen of the United States, asking for a form 
of government in the District of Columbia 
that will secure to women citizens the right 
to vote. He asked, as amatterof grace and 
favor, that the memorial be printed in the 
Record. 

Mr. Banks, of Massachusetts, remarked 
that it was 100 years to-day since the wife of 
John Adams, a member of the Centennial 
Congress, wrote to him [Adams] to secure, 
in the organization of the government, the 
interests and rights of women, The desire 
to present this memorial and have it noticed 
in this way was because this was the Cen- 
tennial anniversary of almost the first pre- 
sentation of such a proposition in this coun- 
try. 

The memorial was received, referred to 
the committee on the District of Columbia, 
and ordered printed in the Record. 


— — oe — 


LETTER FROM MR. GARGAM. 





In our comments, last week, upon the Wo- 
man Suffrage debate in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, we referred to Mr. Thomas J. 
Gargan as a ‘‘naturalized citizen.” Such, 
it appears, is not the case. We take the 
earliest Opportunity of correcting the mis- 
take, which was not confined to ourselves 
but has appeared also in other papers. The 
following letter from Mr. Gargan will ex- 
plain itself: L. 8. 

Commonwealth of Massachusetts | 

House of Rep.’s Boston, April 1, 1875. ‘ 

Eprrors WomaAnN’s JoURNAL:—Will you 
please correct a statement of one of your ed- 
itors in your issue of April 1, wherein she 
states that ‘‘Mr. Thomas J. Gargan, who has 
received his political rights as a naturalized 
citizen,” &c. 

As my father came to Massachusetts sixty 
years ago, and was a citizen many years be- 
fore, L was born and faithfully performed 
all the duties and obligations of citizenship, 
I did not suppose it necessary as a native 
born to take out my naturalization papers, 
but have gone on voting regularly and, 1 
believe, conscientiously for what I believed 
to be right. 

As most of my time has been spent in my 
native city of Boston, I have not ‘‘seen the 
wrongs which are heaped upon the disfran- 
chised class in my native country,” unless 
your correspondent refers to what she is 
pleased to term the ‘‘wrongs” of the gentler 
sex. Respectfully yours, 

Tuomas J. GARGAN, 
— — - ep o ——————__ 
WENDELL PHILLIPS TO SENATOR 
MORTON 





Boston, March 31, 1875. 
DEAR Sir: Let me trespass on your time 
so far as to thank you with all my heart for 
your reply to Bayard. Be sure the sea- 
board journals do not faithfully represent 
the nation’s mood. If the bugle sounds 
they will be as muchamazed at the people's 
uprising as the same coward fools were in 
1861. Do not weary. The fit answer will 

come. Very respectfully, 
WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 
The political tendency in both parties is 
backward.— Boston Advertiser. 

The Eliot church, of Newton, has voted 
that all members in good standing of legal 
age, male or female, may vote at the regu- 
lar business meetings of the church. 





Good news from Minnesota! The Legis- 
lature has enacted a law to put into practi- 
cal operation the recent Constitutional 
Amendment enabling women to vote and be 
voted for, in all school elections and upon 
all questions concerning education. 

Those ladies who have criticized most se- 
verely the exclusiveness of Harvard College 
toward women would feel their suffering 
sex avenged could they be daily present at 
the Dean’s office, and see the meekness of 
the average student before the Dean’s Sec- 
retary, & young woman, whose office it is to 
announce to them their various admonitions 
and penalties. She seems to enjoy it more 
than they do. 

At the annual meeting of the New York 
Ophthalmic Hospital, a diploma was award- 
ed to Emma B. Ryder, M. D., of San Fran- 
cisco. Mrs. Ryder is the second lady who 
has received the diploma of this institution. 
They are thereby authorized to practice 
ophthalmic and aural surgery, and are 
probably the only ladies in the United 
States who have the legal right and trained 
ability to do so. 

A notable event was the seventh annual 
Commencement of the Woman's College 
of the New York Infirmary, which occurred 
last week. There wasa large attendance, 
composed of the best people of the city, 
and addresses were made by Prof. Ward, 
Mr. Newton and others, who referred to 
the good work that Woman could accom- 
plish if she were given an opportunity. 
The Infirmary treats 5000 patients annually. 

Miss E. J. Shumway, telegraph operator 
at Danielsonville, on the occasion of the re 
cent fire there, was called from her resi- 
dence to go to her office and send dispatches 
to Norwich. The building in which the 





office was located was all aflame when she 
arrived, but with rare coolness and _pres- 
ence of mind she sent the message to Nor- 
wich, surrounded by falling cinders and 
nearly stifled with smoke. Her hand was 
nearly covered with the cinders, and the 
door knob was too hot to be handled with 
comfort. 

“There is a man living in Wilson, N. C., 
fifty-four years of age, who never owed a 
cent to a living soul in his life, and, as the 
records will show, was the first man for the 
past thirty years to pay his taxes to the 
sheriff. Though a blacksmith and plough- 
maker by trade, he cuts and makes his own 
clothing, and when engaged at this work if 
there is a call at the shop his wife goes to 
the anvil and will shoe a horse, brace a 
plough, upset an axe, or perform any other 
job in the line with as much skill as her hus- 
band.” —Louisville. Ky., Courier Journal, An 
unprejudiced observer would say that this 
man, who ‘‘never owed a cent to a living 
soul,” really owes a great part of his pros- 
perity and ability to pay taxes, to the wife, 
whose earnings he reckons as his property. 

A queer burial quarrel in lowa is reported 
jn the Sioux Journa/. One of the parents 
of the child was a Catholic, the other a 
Protestant; the controversy was first over 
baptism. Then the baby died. The mother 
wanted a priest to conduct the burial ser- 
vices, the father a Protestant. Neither 
would yield, and it was buried without any 
religious services. Then over the little 
grave the husband and wife bade each other 
farewell, and separated. This is almost as 
horrible as the state of things prognosticated 
by ‘conservatives’ of the possible time 
when a woman may differ from her husband 
in politics. And yet our sapient law-wakers 
have not yet decreed that a woman shall 
have no religious faith, but must abide by 
the opinions of her husband. 

In the college at New Castle, Pa., a prize 
contest in declamation took place a few 
days ago, which was illustrative of the abil- 
ity of young women to engage in such liter- 
ary exercises. The contestants numbered 
thirteen, three of whom were young ladies, 
The prize awarded was a copy of Webster's 
Unabridged Dictionary to the one consider- 
ed the most deserving by the judges. It 
was won by Miss Helen G. DeVoe, whose 
selection was from Shakspeare’s Richard 
Third, Queen Margaret’s curse. Although 
she spoke at disadvantage in being the first 
declaimer, she seemed to have her audience 
in her favor as well as the judges, who said 
she rendered well what was the most difti- 
cult of alltheselections, They said, in be- 
stowing the prize, that four of the other 
performers were worthy of honorable men- 
tion. Among these were the remaining two 
young ladies who were quite pleasing and 
perfect in rendering their parts. 

**Templeton” reports this little episode as 
occurring just after the vote in favor of 
Woman Suffrage inthe Senate, two or three 
weeks ago. Mr. Blackwell met in the lobby 
one of the oldest and ablest of the advocates 
of Suffrage for women, and said to him: 
“Now is our time! Help us all you can, 
and we will get it through the House, too!” 
The gentleman responded: ‘That would 
be the worst thing that could happen to us. 
Nothing could be so fatal to our cause as to 
submit it to a vote of the people now. The 
people are not up to it yet, and they would 
certainly vote us down, I don’t care how 
near you come to carrying it, provided you 
fall short of the needed majority. Bnt a 
vote of the people would set us back five 
years at least. The people have got to be 
educated a good deal more, and the most 
we can do effectually now is to prepare the 
way for Suffrage by gaining for Woman 
recognition in other respects that is not now 
accorded her.” —Springjield Republican. 





ConstitutionalAmendment. 





DEBATE IN THE HOUSE. 


A Resolve providing for an Amendment 
to the Constitution to secure the elective 
franchise and the right to hold office to wo- 
men, having passed the Senate, came before 
the House by special assignment on Tuesday, 
March 28, at 11 A.M., for a third reading, as 
follows: 

RESOLVE 


Providing for an Amendment of the Con- 
stitution to secure the Elective Franchise 
and the Right to hold Office to Women. 

Resolved, By both houses, the same being agreed to 
by a majority of the senators and two-thirds of the 
members of the house of representatives present and 
voting thereon, that it is expedient to alter the con- 
stitution of this Commonwealth by adopting the sub- 
joined article of amendment, and that the same, as 
thus agreed to, be entered on the journals of both 
houses, with the yeas and nays taken thereon, and re- 
ferred to the general court next to be chosen, and that 
the same be published, to the end that if agreed to by 
the general court next to be chosen, in the manner 
provided by the constitution, it may be submitted to 
the people for their approval and ratification, in order 
that_it may become a part of the constitution of the 
Confmonwealth. - 

ARTICLE OF AMENDMENT. 

Every female citizen of twenty-one years of 
age and upwards (excepting paupers and 
persons under guardianship), who has the 
educational qualification required by the 
twentieth article of the amendments to the 
constitution, who shall have resided within 
the Commonwealth one year, and within 
the city, town or district in which she may 
claim a right to vote, six calendar months 
next preceding any election of governor, 
lieutenant-governor, senators, or representa- 
tives, or other officers, and who shall have 





paid by herself, or her parent, master or 
guardian, any state or county tax, Which 
shall within two years next preceding such 
election, have been assessed upon her in any 
city, town or district of this Commonwealt}; 

shall have a right to vote in any such elee. 
tion, and shall be eligible to all Offices, upon 
the same terms, conditions and qualitieg. 
tions, and subject to the same restrictions as 
male citizens. 

Mr. Morse, of Canton, proposing to 
amend by substituting the following: 

Resoleed, That while the blessings of good 
government, and of life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness are secured to the fathers 
brothers and sons of Massachusetts, the 
same are secured to the mothers, wives and 
daughters, therefore, 

Woman Suffrage is inexpedient, is repug- 
nant to, and not desired by, the vast majori- 
ty of the women of this Commonwealth. 
and ought not to be adopted. 

Mr. Epwarp L, Prerce moved that the 
debate should terminate and a vote be taken 
at 124 p.m. Objection being made to so 
brief a discussion, it was voted to terminate 
the debate at 3 p.m. The following does 
not profess to be a verbatim report, but is a 
summary from notes taken by our special 
reporter: 

Mr. FREDERICK M. Stone, of Waltham, 
opened the debate by reminding the House 
of the importance of the matter under con- 
sideration. Hitherto this session we have 
been dealing with measures relating to the 
administration of government. But this is 
a question of far greater importance because 
it is one of essential principles, not meas 
ures. In the discussion, however honest we 
may be in our purpose to give due weight 
to all arguments in favor of the proposition 
before us, still, it is to be remembered, that 
our present and past habit of thought as to 
the social and political status of women is a 
powerful and ever active force, tending to 
lessen our ability as impartial judges of the 
merits of this proposition. And again, it is 
unfortunately true whenever any social or 
political reform is initiated many earnest and 
honest people cluster around it, whose minds 
not being wholly well-balanced, do almost 
as much to retard the movement by needless- 
ly exciting prejudice and by the damaging 
support of unreasonable sentimentality as 
do the efforts of many wiser and more 
thoughtful persons to advance it. This ad- 
vancing cause of exact justice to women, 
with all other reforms has had to suffer and 
bear its full share of such misfortune. He 
therefore asked gentlemen to divest their 
minds so far as possible of all prejudice and 
to consider the proposition on its own act- 
ual merits. 

This is purely a Massachusetts question. 
Shall Massachusetts with its education, in- 
telligence and cultivation give Suffrage to 
the women of this Commonwealth upon the 
same conditions and qualifications as are im- 
posed upon men? It is purely a domestic 
question. It concerns our own condition of 
society here, and nowhere else. That which 
is wise and proper for us as a matter of ex- 
pediency may or May not apply to commu- 
nities widely different from ours, I suggest 
this consideration as pertinent and impor- 
tant. Let us see, Mr. Speaker, where we 
ourselves stand. What are the rights of 
citizens of Massachusetts? I speak of all 
our citizens, as members of our own com- 
munity, of the men and the women of this 
Commonwealth. There is no better place 
in which to ascertain these than our “Bill of 
Rights.” You will find there the opinion 
of the wisest statesmen of that early day 
when our Constitution was adopted promul- 
gated in express language and spread upon 
the pages which precede the body of the 
Constitution. The Bill of Rights is the 
formulated opinion of the wisest men of 
that generation as to the origin and nature of 
political rights. Let me say further, Mr. 
Speaker, that though, since i780, the people 
have repeatedly seen fit to change the body 
of the Constitution resting under the over- 
shadowing arch of this Bill of Rights, no 
man has ever suggested a change in the 
principles therein aftirmed—never, on a sin- 
gle occasion, from that day to this, And 
this affords strong confirmation of the keen- 
ness of their perceptions and correctness of 
their conclusions; it is the best possible test 
of both. But before I ask attention to any 
particular declaration in the instrument it 
will not be amiss to see what there may be 
in the conditions surrounding them, the ex- 
perience they and their ancestors had endur- 
ed, the influences and ideas the century and 
a half of colonial history must have brought 
to them, to enlighten us as to the meaning 
of this grand declaration of the rights of 
men and of Massachusetts citizenship; to 
see whether it is a string of “glittering gen- 
eralities,” the unsound work of an imagina- 
tive brain or the declaration of truth made 
by wise and thoughtful men in language so 
earnest and grave that we must infer they 
spoke their solemn convictions. If we find 
their thought we shall more correctly appre- 
ciate their act. 

For the greater part of the first century of 
colonial life the people had been close‘ ob- 
servers of and in full sympathy with the 
struggle of their English bretheren to estab- 
lish their right to civil and religious liberty, 
and when, at the the close of that most re- 
markable period of English history reaching 
from 1640 to 1688, the right was’ so firmly 
established that it must forever remain as 
an inheritance to the English speaking race 
none were more hearty in rejoicing than the 
colonists. No period has done more, if so 
much, to illustrate the necessity of limiting 
the power of those who governand of a full 
recognition of those who are governed as the 
source of power. The Colonists were apt 
students, jealous in all things relating to their 
political rights, jealous of their rulers in Eng- 
land and no less so of those in power here; and 
when the people of this State in 1780 enact- 
ed the Bill of Rights, they did so with the 
full knowledge acquired by discussion, leg- 
islation and the conflict of years of civil war 
both here and in England, running nearly 
through the whole of their colonial life and 
terminating here in a revolution which re- 
leased the colonies and settled, so long as the 
State shall survive, the essential quality and 
equality of citizenship. The men’ who 
framed the Bill of Rights had been in full 
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sympathy with every step leading to the 
declaration ; indeed they were the organizing, 
the leading spirits of the time, shaping pub- 
lic opinion to harmonize with all its declara- 
tions; and the light of full political liberty 
for all, with no exception, blazes in the in- 
spired utterances of that charter of Rights, 
that guarantee of citizenship and equality of 
citizenship for all the people of the State. 

With such influences to guide they could 
make no mistake in their conclusions. They 
knew what they were saying and they 
meant exactly what they said. 

What are the distinguishing features of 
this Billof Rights’ Take first its preamble. 

“The body politic is formed by a volun- 
tary association of individuals. It is a 
social compact, by which the whole people 
covenants with each citizen, and each citi- 
zen With the whole people, that all shall be 
governed by certain laws for the common 
good.” 
~ Can anything be broader or more definite 
than this? Does not this include women? 
Has any one ever suggested that women are 
not included? Never, so far as I know. 
Now look at the Bill itself; what is its 
spirit, what are its ideas and meaning? 

Take the first article, so famous and famil 
iar that it does not need to be read, for it is 
familiar to every school-boy. ‘All men are 
born free and equal and have certain nat- 
ural, essential and inalienable rights.” Are 
these rights the rights of the male sex only? 
Are they not equally the rights of women? 

Again: ‘‘The people of this Common- 
wealth have the sole and exclusive right of 
governing themselves asa free, sovereign 
and independent State.” ‘*All power resid- 
ing originally in the people and being derived 
from them the several magistrates and offli- 
cers of government are their substitutes and 
agents, and are at all times accountable to 
them.” Was it to any portion of the 
people, to any Class, determined by sex or 
otherwise, that these public officers are ac- 
countable? No sir, they did not say that; 
they did not mean that. ‘‘Government is 
instituted for the common good; for the 
protection, safety, prosperity and happiness 
of the people; and not for the profit, honor, 
or private interest of any one man, family, 
or any one Class of men.”” What does that 
mean? Evidently that government is for 
everybody. And in the cighteenth article 
we read that *A frequent recurrence to the 
fundamental principles of the Constitution, 
and a constant adherence to those of piety, 
justice, moderation, temperance, industry 
and frugality, are absolutely necessary to 
preserve the advantages of liberty, and to 
maintain a free government.” A constant 
recurrence to the principles laid down in 
this Bill of Rights will be necessary in order 
to maintain a free government. I believe 
they were right; that the clouds which rest 
upon the future of this Commonwealth and 
this nation are due to our neglect of their 
principles, to the fact that we have not re- 
tained their fundamental precepts as vital 
elements in government. As our fathers, 
when they framed this instrument, must 
have recurred to the ideas and thoughts of 
the men in England, under whose inspira- 
tion they were acting—to Hampden, Pym, 
Milton and Russell, so let us return to-day 
to the ideas and precepts of our fathers—of 
Otis and Adams, Jefferson and Franklin, 
and all that constellation of brilliant and 
wise statesmen who gave to us all that will 
be permanent in our institutions and con- 
ducive to human welfare. Nothing, as I 
think of it, seems to me more painful or 
more to be regretted than that any man of 
great powers or any class of men should 
undertake to Giminish the influence of this 
Bill of Rights upon the polity of the State; 
that one so eminent as Rufus Choate should, 
by a brilliant oratorical passage, have done 
so much harm in this direction, by calling 
these principles ‘‘glittering generalities.” 
Glittering indeed they are. But they have 
glittered on every battle field before and 
since, They gleamed above the terrible 
contlict through which we have just passed. 
They shone amid the fires kindled to destroy 
civil and religious liberty. They are not 
glittering tinsel, but the light of history re- 
vealing the eternal verities of a free govern- 
ment. ; 

Now, sir, let me advance another point. 
Our fathers laid down these principles of 
government. Why did they not follow 
them out in the body of the Constitution? 
That they did not is unquestioned. It was 
for this reason. When we place a law upon 
the Statute book we reflect, we are obliged 
to reflect, the existing public sentiment of 
the community. If accurately reflected, 
the law stands; if not, it is repealed by our 
successors. All law, constitutional or stat- 
ute, is so enacted. Our fathers were gov- 
erned by the same feelings as their contem- 
poraries. Ever since the landing of the 
Mayflower the pilgrims and their successors 
had been engaged in successive applications 
of the principles of the Bill of Rights. 
They had tried one experiment after 
another, and had advanced in their legisla- 
tion on this matter of Suffrage. They be- 
gan by giving Suffrage only to men who 
were members of the church; no one else 
Was permitted to exercise political power. 
In time experience taught them that this 
was not the best line of distinction. Per- 
haps some unruly member troubled a 
church; perhaps some unruly church trou- 
bled other churches, and so all that dropped 
out. Then all property holders were ad- 
mitted; the time came to bring them in by 
Constitutional Amendment. That was about 
the average level of public sentiment in 
Massachusetts when the Constitution was 
adopted. But the men who framed the 
preamble of principles were not thus em- 
barrassed by considerations of expediency. 
They knew the eternal principles underly- 
ing this movement of soeiety, and declared 
them exactly. When you turn to the Con- 
stitution you find the first limitation of Suf- 
frage in reference to the election of mem- 
bers of the Senate, and they adopted almost 
the precise provisions which then in fact ex- 
isted in Colonial law. The actual public sen- 
tment of the day had reached that point. 
Ever Since that day we have gradually been 
drawing nearer and nearer by successive 
Constitutional Amendments to the principles 
of the Bill of Rights. Ah! how much cause 
we have to regret that they did not in the 


State and Nation adhere to them in the be- 





ginning. How many lives have been lost, 
how much suffering has been endured, how 
sadly the wheels of progress have been 
checked by this infidelity to principle! But 
the past cannot be recalled. Let us remedy 
their mistakes and approach, as rapidly as 
we may, to the realization of the true politi- 
cal theory of our institutions. 

Such a proposition is to-day before this 
House. The Resolve will, if adopted, give 
to the women of the State their acknowl- 
edged rights under the provisions of our 
own Bill of Rights. It provides that fe- 
male citizens having the same qualifications 
shall have the same rights as male citizens; 
no more, no less. I will not discuss the 
question whether Suffrage is a natural 
right. It is of no consequence, so far as 
this bill is concerned. Every man knows 
What we mean, when we speak of ‘‘the 
right of Suffrage.” That right he haus con- 
ceded, Without it no American citizen 
has the full rights of citizenship. To con- 
fer it fully upon women this Amendment 
must be acopted. 

What is this right of Suffrage? The right 
to express an opinion with authority. I re- 
peat, it is anecessity which pertains to the en- 
joyment of full American citizenship. Why 
should it be conferred upon women? Simply 
because it is their right. It is just; there 
is equity in it. Does not every man who 
hears me in his inmost heart feel that this 
is true’ Does it not logically follow from 
the principles of our Constitution? Most 
assuredly, With the same personal rights, 
with the same natural rights, with more at 
stake than men because they are less able 
to protect themselves than we are, women 
need the Suffrage. 

Again, women should have this right be- 
cause it is a duty society owes to itself. 
More than that, it is a necessity at this time. 
It never has occurred to me to ask any 
woman whether she wishes to vote, nor to 
ask the majority of women whether they 
wish tovote. Not atall. I find their duty 
and their right together. Women with men 
are members of the same society. In some 
respects their influence is greater than that 
of men. Shall we allow any class in society 
to step aside from responsibility where in- 
fluence in fact exists’ It is a duty women 
owe to themselves and tous. No feeling 
of sentiment should excuse any woman 
from her full share of duties and responsi- 
bilities, whatever these may be. 

Another reason why women should be 
compelled to take the ballot. It will do 
more than anything else to elevate them, to 
take away from them the mere ‘‘buttertly” 
element and relieve them from the bondage 
of fashion and frivolity. This bondage is 
more the result of the dependent situation 
in which we men have placed women than 
of aught else. It must become a matter of 
course that a woman will perform her full 
share of duties and not fall back upon priv- 
ilege as an excuse for inactivity. I believe 
in making every class in society fulfil its 
duties. Lam sure that the Almighty Father 
never created one-half of human beings be- 
reft of power to do their part in promoting 
the general welfare. The deprivation of 
the right to use the ballot is astigma cast by 
Man upon Woman—the stigma of intellect- 
ual inferiority. That is what we say by our 
laws. By the history of early times we 
know the degradation of Woman in which 
these laws had their origin. Woman's dis- 
franchisement is the natural result of the 
teachings of those days, and is logically 
connected with no other state of society. 
I am‘thankful that we live under brighter 
skies, in a Commonwealth that has already 
done so much for women. Look at the re- 
sult of the last fifty years. How, step by 
step, our women have removed from them- 
selves their disabilities. See how we have 
drawn out their powers. How many col- 
leges have been opened to them. How 
many schools have been established. Into 
how many auvocations have women enh- 
tered within half acentury. In each sue- 
cessive step, to her credit be it spoken, Wo- 
man has justified the predictions of those 
who have carried on this reform. In no 
single instance has she failed. We have 
gone a good way in this direction. —Inevit- 
ably we must go farther. As inevitably as 
the sunset follows the rising of the sun. 
This movement is the result of natural laws 
from which there is noescape. Still farther 
we shall go; whether we agree to it today 
or not, the people will cast aside the politi- 
cal restrictions which now rest upon women. 

But, it is said, ‘women are already rep- 
resented by their fathers, husbands, broth- 
ers and sons.”” We never heard of a man 
who would think himself represented, unless 
he had a voice in indicating who should 
represent him. Last week, in this very 
House, the representatives of Essex County 
were in a blaze of excitement because it 
Was proposed that they should have five 
Senators instead of six, while the southern 
part of the State should have one more. 
With another half day of debate I should 
not wonder if they convinced you that they 
are right. ‘Virtual representation” is a 
a fallacy. 

Another objection is that “by extending 
Suffrage to women we only double the num- 
ber of voters.” Now suppose you had a 
community somewhere composed entirely 
of men, of whom one-half had the ballot 
and one-half had it not. Those who had 
not the ballot would take a general interest 
in public affairs, but no such lively interest 
as they would otherwise do. They would 
let the rest go along pretty much as they 
saw fit, provided no outrageous hardship 
was inflicted upon them. Suppose, how- 
ever, that this disfranchised class still ex- 
erted their full social influence meanwhile 
without responsibility. Then, if in this 
class there was a good man, all you could 
get out of him would be a general and an 
indirect influence. Very little strength 
would he furnish to sustain the enfranchised 
man who should go to the ballot box to 
fight for a principle. How long would it 
be before all that would be changed? By 
giving this good man a vote you would en- 
dow him with ten-fold power. Then he 
will hasten to perform his political duty; 
he will rally his neighbors; he will strengthen 
the hands of the men who are fighting for 
a principle. Just this will result from the 
enfranchisement of women. They already 
exert a strong and beneficial influence. 





dut not such an influence as they will ex- 
ert if they have votes. It will be immeas- 
urably greater if we have their direct help 
in enacting and administering the laws. 
This disposes fully of the objection that we 
only double the vote. Of course the more 
points in a mass you can reach the more 
power you have to control it. 

But we are told that ‘‘women are very 
unwilling to have this power.” Perhaps so. 
Some men are very unwilling to exercise it. 
But you cannot make me believe that the 
possession of the ballot will convert sensi- 
ble women into fools. I believe they will 
be quite as sensible of the value of voting 
and holding office as we are. 

But ‘women cannot bear arms.” This 
objection is almost cruel. Can we not re 
call the part women took in maintaining 
the government during the civil war? They 
raised money for supplying comforts to the 
wounded; they made and forwarded cloth- 
ing to the sick. They cared for the homes 
and children of the absent soldiers. In 
their own way they worked as effectually 
as did the men. Without their assistance 
we never could have succeeded. 

“The incongruity of Woman’s serving on 
juries” is suggested. Rut how isit in the case 
of men? How many classes are excepted 
from jury-duty. We except all officers of 
the State and of the United States; attor- 
neys, ministers, teachers, professors, volun- 
teer militia, members of the fire depart- 
ment, &c., &c. Towns say who shall serve 
and who shall be exempt. The law says 
that there shall be selected for this duty 
only persons who are well qualitied. Then 
it submits the matter to the towns, and 
these add or subtract at their pleasure. 
Jury-duty like all other minor questions of 
detail, may safely be left to settle itself. 
Common sense will decide when the practi- 
cal question comes up. 

“It is not Woman’s sphere to vote,” we 
are told. I don't know who can tell us 
what Woman's sphere is. She has never 
had an opportunity to define it for herself, 
subjected as she always has been to the ar- 
tificial restraints imposed upon her by-law, 
at the pleasure of men. It is simply mon- 
strous that men in these days and in this 
State should longer claim and exercise by 
law the power to deprive all women of the 
essential part of citizenship, the right of 
voting, and at the same time compel them 
to bear their full share of public burdens 
in paying taxes, It is an arrogant assump- 
tion that there is any peculiar or special 
sphere of duty and usefulness within the 
power of men to determine, only wherein 
women may devote their intellectual abili- 
ties for the welfare of themselves and of so- 
ciety. Their limitations are fixed by the 
Almighty, as ours are, a fact we shall do 
well to acknowledge. And it is said in fur- 
ther objection to granting full citizenship 
to women that thereby they will be un- 
sexed, if any one knows just what that 
means. Well, to all these objections, for 
after all they are much alike, rather ap- 
peals to our selfishness and prejudices than 
our reason, let me say that in all time, side 
by side with man she has walked to prison 
and the stake in her devotion to truth and 
righteousness, sharing with him the crown 
of martyrdom. Was that in her sphere? 
Did that unsex her? In all his hardships 
and desolations her weakness has never 
shielded her from a full share of the bur- 
den. Is all that, too, in her sphere? All 
of us have seen women toiling through 
wearisome days and years in the support of 
a family left to their sole care, patiently la- 
boring and suffering, and cheering them- 
selves with the hope of the future. And 
that, too” Now that here she has struggled 
up the hill almost into the broad liberty of 
full citizenship, we need not fear that the 
last step will in any degree detract from her 
virtues or dim the lustre of womanly char- 
acter. 

I cannot appeal to any party. The ques- 
tion is of too much magnitude to be brought 
down to the level of ordinary political ques- 
tions, and I am surprised that advocates of 
this great reform should desire to attach it 
to the fortune of any unwilling political 
party. 

It is a gaining cause in the sober judg- 
ment of the people, and the time is not dis- 
taunt when its influence will be sought. Its 
success is assured in the nature of our form 
of government. 

One more consideration and I close. Sup- 
pose that some gentlemen are not fully 
agreed to this resolve, how should they 
vote upon ity Any Constitutional Amend- 
ment isa long and difficult labor, A ma- 
jority of the Senate and two-thirds of the 
House must vote for it. Then it hangs up 
and goes over. Next year it comes up 
again and runs the gauntlet a second time. 
Then it goes to the qualified voters of the 
State and has to obtain a majority at the 
polls. This is a long road to travel. Shall 
we interpose our objections when we con- 
fess that the proposition has merits, merely 
because we have certain doubts in regard to 
it? This is a measure to extend liberty, 
not to curtail it. It confers the right of 
Suffrage, but does not take it away from 
any one. Very consistently then can these 
gentlemen say, ‘‘We concede so far as to 
vote to submit the question to the people.” 

I hope that in the vote this consideration 
will prevail. 

I have trespassed upon the time allotted 
me, but I urge this measure because it ap- 
peals to my convictions. I do not know 
how to restrain myself or how to discuss, 
in twenty minutes, a question of such mag- 
nitude. Let me close with the expression 
of my regret that it did not become the 
duty of some other member than myself to 
do so. 


Evian A. Mors, of Canton, said: 


I shall condense what I have to say into a 
very few words. I am _ no orator, Mr. 
Speaker, but a plain, blunt man that loves 
his friends. I have strong convictions, and 
they are opposed to this resolve. I shall 
repeat substantially what I said a few days 
ago in a debate at Needham, where this sub- 
ject was discussed. 

A certain celebrated orator used to pray 
that nothing untrue or unwise might escape 
his lips. The Senator from Waltham ought 
to repeat that prayer, for he has said a great 
many things not to the purpose. Some say 





that we, who oppose Woman Suffrage, re- 
vile Woman. i deny the charge in toto, 
God made man a little lower than the angels 
and crowned him with glory and honor 
Woman comes next after man. Second only 
to him, the noblest work of God and His best 
gift to man is a beautiful woman in her true 
sphere. Therefore it is that | oppose this 
monstrosity of Woman Suffrage, which is 
out of her sphere. 

Last year we did homage to the battle- 
fields of Lexington and Concord; more re- 
cently we celebrated Evacuation Day in 
Boston; next Fourth of July we shall do 
honor to the men who declared that all mex 
are born equal, that they are endowed with 
certain inalienable rights, &¢. Why did 
not our fathers say that all men «ud women 
were endowed with those rights? Because 
they had common sense and knew that if 
fathers, husbands and sons had these rights 
then mothers, wives and daughters would 
be protected. ‘Taxation without represen- 
tation” in the case of women is a fable. Ev- 
ery woman in Massachusetts has male rela- 
tions who will take better care of her than 
she can do of herself. She has no business 
on the rostrum, in the caucus, or at the 
town-house. What has elevated Woman in 
modern society? The Holy Scriptures, 
But the Bible nowhere represents any woman 
as the superior or master of men. ‘The rela- 
tions that exist between Man and Woman 
are as Old as Eden. God took a rib out of 
Adam and made Woman for him as his 
companion and helpmeet, but never, never, 
his equal. 

No argument is needed to prove that the 
rights of these women and of all women are 
identical with our own, and that we repre- 
sent them. What do we live for?) What is 
our highest ambition? It is to make our 
homes happy, and if any gentleman fails to 
make it so, God have merey on him. He 
will have very little to live for, and Woman 
Suffrage will not help him. 

I admit that there are wrongs in the pres- 
ent condition of women that need to be cor- 
rected. Women should receive the same 
wages for an equal amount and quality of 
work, The libertine should meet with 
more speedy and severe punishment. Man- 
ufacturers should be obliged by law to pay 
women equal wages. Mr. Morgan tells a 
story of a poor sick woman in this city 
whose husband was dead, who sought by 
sewing to earn a living for herself and two 
little daughters. She was paid just enough 
by the clothing establishment for which she 
worked to eke out a miserable existence. 
Being ill and weak she fell behind, when 
she received word from her employer, if the 
garments were not done and returned by 
Saturday evening, she could have no more 
work, and the poor woman died with the nee- 
dle in her hand and a prayer on her lips, ‘*O 
God, have mercy on my poor little children,” 
her needle in her hand pointing to the bar 
of God. I say these wrongs should be right- 
ed and will be, by men, without Woman 
Suffrage. 

Have we any testimony on this subject? 
Only one witness. A venerable long-haired 
Judge who has come all the way from the 
wilds of Wyoming to enlighten us, (Mind 
I don’t say there is any connection between 
Woman Suffrage and Jong-hair,) His testi- 
mony reminded me of the verse the boys 
used to declaim at school: 

“Tell me, serenest moon, 

In all thy rounds 

Hast thou not found some spot 

Where miserable man 

May tind a happy lot?” 

Behind the clouds the moon withdrew in woe, 

Anda voice sweet but sad responded **No,”” 

“Tell me ye winged winds that round my pathway 
roar, 

Do ye not know some spot where mortals weep no 
more? 

The loud wind dwindled to a whisper low, 

And sighed for pity as it answered—No,” 

But Judge Kingman from somewhere 
away out West, answers “Yes.” He has 
found it in Wyoming, that Paradise where 
they have Woman Sulfrage. 

But | have another witness I desire to call 
on to the stand to testify with regard to the 
effect of Suffrage in Wyoming. Rev. Mr. 
Richardson, the editor of the Congregution- 
alist, visited Wyoming some two years ago. 
He spent severd days there. He says he 
asked the hotel keeper with whom he board- 
ed, how Woman Suffrage worked? The 
landlord said that it was a curse; that the 
Legislature enacted it as a drunken joke; 
that young women were allowed to vote 
without being challenged, while young men 
had to prove their qualifications of — 
age, &c., that many of the best ladies stayed 
away and refused to vote even when car- 
riages were sent to bring them to the polls; 
that both branches of the Legislature had 
repealed it, vut the Governor saved it by 
his veto. (This popular measure!) The ho- 
tel keeper went on to tell about a long jury 
trial, in which the jury were in part women. 
At night the jury were shut up in one room, 
One part of it was secluded by curtains. 
At length the strength of one woman gave 
out, and a new jury had to be empannelled. 
That is Woman Suffrage in Wyoming! And 
Laflirm that the few women who do vote in 
Wyoming vote as their husbands or male 
friends tell them to do. But how about 
Utah? We hear very little from the friends 
of Woman Suffrage about Utah, where the 
women vote on church and municipal af- 
fairs. And why? Because the women vote 
to sustain the most withering, blasting, 
blasphemous institution that ever cursed the 
‘arth—polygamy—a crime compared with 
which the guilt of Sodom and Gomorrah 
grows pale. The women of Utah recently 
sent to Congress the largest petition ever 
presented, asking for a repeal of the laws 
against polygamy. How came those wo- 
men to sign that petition? On the princi- 
ple that women do in fact always and every- 
where vote and act as men tell them to do, 
without independent judgment of their own. 


’ This principle applies everywhere on earth, 


and always will, from the most degraded 
woman in Utah or at the North End of 
Boston or at the Five Points of New York 
up to Queen Victoriaon her throne. They 
tell us about women as queens and rulers; 
but what are they? Women who never 
were even known to employ a woman as 
their subordinate, nor to consult a woman 
as their councilor. Women who are con- 
trolled by men; who sign their names when 
and where they are told to; who rely on 





their prime-minister—a man; who make 
war and conclude peace at the dictation of 
men. This is the nature of women, and 
therefore I affirm, sir, that Woman Suffrage 
would only make matters worse. 

Woman Suffrage is not desired by the 
women of this Commonwealth. The Rep- 
resentative from Norton and Mansfield 
(George R. Perry) says he cannot learn of 
one woman in his district who wants to 
vote. I represent Canton, a town of 4000 
inhabitants. So far as 1 have been able to 
learn there is only one Woman Suffragist in 
Canton. Are we going through this stupen- 
dous farce of submittinga Woman Suffrage 
Amendment when not one woman in twen- 
ty favors it? When you read of a Conven- 
tion in Maine or Wisconsin or Washington, 
the names of the women are the same all 
the time. 

Tuer Sreaker.—The gentleman's time has 
expired, 

Mr. Aubert E, Pruuspury, of Boston.— 
Mr. Speaker, I think I express the wishes 
of both sides of the house, of the friends as 
well as the opponents of the Resolve, when 
I move that the gentleman from Canton be 
allowed to proceed. [Laughter. ] 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 120.) 


THOCa 7 rly _ QO 
BUSINESS NOTICES. 

— 

Pyle’s Dietetic Saleratus, 
Universally acknowledged the best in use. Each 
pound bears the name of James PyLe None genuine 
without -w4 





: “Coughs, A Medicinal Preparation in 


the form of a lozenge is the most convenient. 
* Brown's Bronchial Troches,”’ allay irritation which 
induces coughing, giving relief in Bronchitis, Hoarse- 
ness, Influenza, Consumptive and Asthmatic com- 
plaints. Iwi5 | 


Dr. Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry 


’ 
The standard remedy for the cure of coughs, colds, 
influenza, bronchitis, hoarseness, asthma, whooping 
cough, croup, sore throat, diphtheria, difficulty o 
breathing, quinsy, phthisic, pain in the side and 
breast, spitting of blood, liver complaint, bleeding of 
the lungs, and all diseases of the throat, lungs and 
chest, including even consumption. . It seems hardly 
necessary to dilate at length upon the virtues of this 
favorite remedy for all diseases of the lungs, throat 
and chest. It was introduced to the — by Dr. 
Wistar nearly half a century since, and by the won- 
derful cures which it performed, gained an immediate 
and enviable reputation, which to this day it has fully 
sustained, From the gulf of the St. Lawrence to the 
shores of the Pacific, and in many countries abroad, 
there are few villages or hamlets without “living tes- 
timonials”’ tothe rapidity and certainty of its eura- 
tive effects. The proprietors, mindful of their re- 
sponsibility to the afflicted, exercise the utmost care 
in the selection and compounding of the various in- 
gredients of which the BaLsam is composed; and the 
sick are assured that the high standard of excellence 
on which its popularity is based, will always be main- 
tained. 
Sern W. Fow.e & Sons, Proprietors, Boston. 
wl5 
;G. B. Ullman & Co. are doing a large business 
in cards. Having originated the business three years 
ago, which has since grown to be a large and popular 
branch of trade, they have by square dealing and 
good work placed themselves foremost in the rank. 
The business has grown so rapidly that they have cut 
down partition after partition till they now occupy 
a whole floor of the building No, 12 Winter street. 
Read their advertisement “Cards” and give them a 
trial. Iml4 


LADIES, ONE TRIAL WILL CONVINCE 
that Leamon’s ANILLNE Dyes are the perfection of 
domestic dyes. They are all in liquid form, and can 
be readily used by even a child. Anything can_be 
colored, and any color readily obtained. Any woolen 
or silk fabrie will take splendid colors, Cottons, as 
well as Feathers, Ivory, Bone, Shells, Seaweed, Fish- 
scales, Basket-work, Hair or Rice—thus adapting 
them to all sorts of fancy uses, Try them once anc 
be convinced. Im15 


RESTORATION OF THE HAIR.—Seeing the 
card of Dr. Pierce that hair could be made to grow 
on bald heads, the writer called at the office of the 
doctor, 7 Montgomery Place. He found there half a 
dozen well-dressed gentlemen, who declared that they 
had been bald, and their present condition was due to 
the operation of the doctor on their heads. ‘They all 
had a new growth of fine hair from an eighth of an 
inch to an inch in length on the tops of their heads 
where they had evidently been bald fora long time 
previously. This process is worthy of investigation 
by any one afflicted with baldness.—Sunday Courier. 

Iwl5 





Wanted. Any lady or gentieman out of em- 
ployment, can find a permanent and profitable busi- 
ness by engaging with us on our popular publications, 
—Call and examine—Terms liberal. 

APPLETON, CROCKER & CO., 
11 Bromfield St., Boston. 
1m13 


Remarkable Cures, 

Dr. E. D. Spear, whose office is 897 Washington St., 
Boston, is performing some very remakable cures, and 
his fame is rapidly spreading all over the country. 
He has a long list of certificates from parties in this 
vicinity and elsewhere, whose health has been re- 
stored through his agency. Dr. Spear entirely dis- 
cards the use of mineral medicines, and relies on veg- 
etable products, whose curative properties he has be- 
come cognizant of, after years of practical experience. 
Persons afflicted with any physical ailment, can con- 
sult Dr. Spear with confidence. He will not under- 
take a case unless he has good reason to believe that 
he ean effect a cure. The fact that he has occupied 
the same place in this city for the past fourteen 
years, is a guarantee that his practice has been most 
successful, and that he is not afraid to meet his old 
patrons. 

Dr. Spear may be consulted on all diseases free of 
charge, or by letter (with stamp.) Office 897 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass. New number, but same 
place as for the past fourteen years. Dr, Spear’s Med- 
ical Hand Book will be sent by mail on receipt of ten 
cents. At the office free. At 


776 ~~ MUSIG «BOOKS. — 6G66 
CENTENNIAL COLLECTION 


OF 
National Songs 


All the prominent National Songs, in an elegant 
collection, well harmonized, and with piano (or 
organ) accompaniment. Every American needs a copy 
of such a book as this, and the Songs are the best of 
all Songs for use in this Centennial year. 

Contents: 
Keller's American Hymn GBGod save the Queen. 
HailColumbia. Rule Brittania. 
Star Spangled Banner. Roast Beef of Old Eng. 
Our Flag is there. Men of Harlech. [Welch]. 
Red, White, and Blue. Partant pour Syrie. 
Yankee Doodle. Marseilles Hymn. 
To thee, O Country. Garibaldi Hymn. 
Columbia the Gem. King Oscar. (Swedish. ] 
Watch on the Rhine. Campbells are Comin’. 
Fatherland. [German.] Bruce's Address. 
Wearing of the Green. King Christian. [Danish]. 
St. Patrick’s Day Spanish National Hymn. 
Russian National Hymn. Austrian ” — 





Price in cloth, 75 cts; , 50 cts; paper, 40 cts. 
Mailed, postage free, for above price. 
MUSIC 


appropriate to the year will be found in ‘American 
une Book.” ($1.50) in “Father Kemp's Old Folks 
Concert Tunes.” ourjee’s Centennial Collection 
(40 cts), and, in Sheet Music, Martha Washington 
B38 Centennial March, &c., &c. 
LIVER RITSON & CO., 


C. H. Ditson & Co., J. E. Ditson & Co., 
11 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
New York. Phila. 
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POETRY. 





For the Woman's J ournal. 
FRAGMENT—TO I. 


BY M. 


You said you could love me—only 
The rest you did not express. 
Pray, did you intend to say it, 
Or leave it for me to guess? 
What did you mean? the solution 
Of that word “only” I find 
Is merely a blank conclusion 
Within my mind. 
I’ve mused it o’er in the quiet 
Of evening and morning hours. 
I’m puzzled—I don’t deny it— 
The problem's beyond my powers. 
But I'll “give it up” and endeavor 
To read it the word ‘‘forget;” 
And this I’m sure I shall never 
For once regret. 
You know the words of the poet 
Who said he would love for the worth,— 
The good of a heart, and know it 
Above everything else on earth. 
The faults he would in his kindness 
Forget with a happy mood, 
And see through this partial blindness 
Only the good. 
’Tis thus I feel;—my devotion 
For one that I love is supreme; 
Transcending every emotion; 
That love is my only dream. 
And when, with a blushing gladness, 
My secret I must confess, 
I shall not leave you in sadness 
A thought to guess. 
South Boston, March 2. 
oe — 
For the Woman's Journal. 


FAST DAY HYMN, 


c. H.W. 


“Ts not this the fast I have—"’Verse 6, Zsa. 58. 
“Let not the oppressed—"’Verse 21, Psalm 74. 
Pray for our rulers all who can, 
That they be strong and true, 
And that no greed of power or place 
Their usefulness undo; 
But, mighty as the hosts of sin 
Of compromise or fear, 
Invincible for right they stand 
Our nation’s bark to steer. 
Say never they are firm and strong 
And that they need it not, 
While crafty is the power that long 
Has kept our country’s blot; 
For mighty men in lofty place 
Have fearful snares to shun 
Before the race for freedom’s o'er, 
Its mighty battle won. 
Pray for our nation, heaven-blest, 
Yet heaven-daring too; 
Her many crimes not yet atoned 
A mighty debt still due; 
A debt of love and kindly deed 
Unto each down-trod race, 
To raise them where their souls can grow 
Nor tyranny deface. 
This is the fast the Lord hath chose 
To loose the bands from thee, 
Undo the heavy burdens, apd 
So let the oppressed go free. 
‘Let not the oppressed return ashamed” 
But “break ye every yoke,” 
That what was freed return no more 
To slavery’s galling yoke. 
And that thou deal the hungry bread, 
And keep thy soul drawn out. 
To satisfy the afflicted soul, 
And such as are cast out. 
Then shall thy light break forth on high, 
Vhy darkness as noonday; 
And thou shalt find delight in God 
And comfort in his way. 
Pray for thy peace Jerusalem! 
Peace be within thy walls, 
All they shall prosper that love thee 
Or keep my righteous laws. 
And I will keep thee in the hour 
Of trial that shall come 
On atl who dwell upon the earth 
Till right shall overcome, 
And if thou watch and pray alway, 
And keep thy garments white 
And hold that fast thou hast attained 
And serve me day and night, 
Then God shall wipe all tears away, 
All sorrow and all pain, 
Old ills shall all have pass’d away 
And not one wrong remain. 








For the Wanea’s Journal. 
THE ECCENTRIC MISS 
WINCILELL. 


BY MISS OPHELIA, 








Several years ago, my husband and I re- 
moved from our New England home and 
settled in a pleasant little village in North- 
ern Ohio. We had scarcely regulated our 
‘household goods” in our pretty cottage, 
before I began to receive numerous calls 
from the apparently friendly and informal 
people. Of course I was obliged to listen 
toa great deal of town gossip, most of it 
belonging to the harmless sort, that is, if 
any gossip can thus be classed. I soon no- 
ticed that nearly every woman had some- 
thing to say concerning a certain Miss Mar- 
garet Winchell, who had not, as yet, joined 
the ‘‘invading army.” 

“I don't know how you'll like Miss 
Winchell,” said Mrs. Sorrell the doctor's 
wife. ‘1 suppose she is a good woman, but 
she is so very eccentric.” 

J wonder what you will say when you 
become acquainted with Miss Winchell and 
her notions?” queried Mrs. Severance the 
minister's wife. ‘‘She claims to be ortho 
dox, I believe, but then she has such pecul- 
iar views. Mr, Severance says she is quite 
unscriptural in her ideas of Woman’s sphere. 
One evening at our church prayer-meeting 
she actually arose and talked just as if she 
had been a man.” 

“Did she talk well?” I ventured to in- 
quire. 

“Oh, yes indeed! but then it was so very 
unwomanly.” 

‘‘Has Miss Winchell been to see you yet?” 
asked Aunty Green.” 


I answered in the negative. 

‘Well, perhaps she won't, for I've heard 
she is stuck up and awful queer She is 
pleasant spoken enough when I see her, but 
she don’t visit her neighbors and spensd her 
spare time reading and writing and going to 
wimmen’s conventions. They say she’s 
powerful strong-minded.” 

“‘Have you met Margaret Winchell yet?” 
simpered Miss Phronie Simpkinson. 

‘No, I have not had the pleasure.” 

‘“‘Umph! no great pleasure to know her,” 
she returned with a supercilious toss of her 
head and a farther elevation of a nose al- 
ready inclined to the zenith. ‘‘Why she 
believes in Woman’s Rights,—really thinks 
they all ought to vote and go to Congress.” 

‘“‘That is a novel idea” said I; ‘especially 
as only a few men even attain congression- 
al honors.” 

Without appearing to notice my remark, 
Miss Phronie again launched out upon what 
was evidently her favorite theory, ‘‘the 
dreadful Miss Winchell.” 

‘‘She is a kind of dress-reformer too; says 
women ought to cultivate their minds in- 
stead of devoting all their time to the array- 
ing of their bodies. She also says it is 
wrong to wear corsets, or to suspend our 
clothes from our hips instead of our shoul- 
ders, and that women would have just as 
good health as men, if they only dressed as 
warmly and sensibly. Why, indeed Madam! 
when I enjoyed such poor health last winter 
she actually told Mrs. Sorrell that she won- 
dered I had not died longago, when she saw 
how I dressed myself. She really insinuat- 
ed that I laced, and didn’t wear clothes 
enough to keep warm. Justas if my father 
isn’t able to buy me everything I wish, and 
just as though I would wear my corsets any 
tighter than is absolutely necessary to keep 
my figure genteel. I wouldn’t be seen with 
such a waist as she has; it is twice as large 
as mine though she is no broader at the 
shoulders. I am gladI am not a strong- 
minded, piggish old maid.” 

„Ah, is she a very old lady?” I asked. 

“Thirty, if she is aday, and scarcely ever 
has a beau.” 

‘Poor woman!” I remarked, scarcely 
able to restrain my mirth. ‘‘What a pity to 
be so very odd and unattractive. I suppose 
she is exceedingly homely and uncouth.” 

“Well, no, not exactly,” replied the young 
woman with some reluctance, ‘‘some people 
actually call her handsome, but I think they 
show very poor taste. Thére’s old Granny 
Mather, the cripple, who says she is as beau- 
tiful as an angel; but then she gives the old 
creature food and clothing, and buys her a 
load of wood occasionally.” 

*‘Miss Winchell seems to have some good 
qualities,” I ventured to say. 

“Oh yes! I suppose everybody has, but 
my father says he would not have me seen 
upon the streets with her, for fear people 
would think [ was endorsing her eccentrici- 
ties.” 

And poor Miss Simpkinson with her limi- 
ted opportunities for lung expansion, paused, 
quite out of breath. 

“Your family has never called upon her, 
I presume?” 

“Well, I regret to say, that I did, once, 
but I was literally forced into it, and I as- 
sure you that I never went a second time. 
You see a cousin of mine from lowa, spent 
his vacation with us last Summer. He is 
an unmarried minister, about Miss Win- 
chell’s age. The first Sunday he was here, 
he was invited to preach, and, will you be- 
lieve it? he noticed her immediately, and, 
in the afternoon, inquired about her, I 
didn’t say much against her, then, because 

it was Sunday, and I was not very well ac- 
quainted with him, but after he had been 
here several weeks, and had seen her sev- 
eral times, and somehow managed to get in- 
troduced, he insisted that I should go with 
him and call upon her. Then I gave him 
my opinion of that style of Woman, but he 
only urged me the more to make the call, 
and so, one afternoon, we went; we found 
Miss Winchell in the parlor, reading to her 
mother. Of course she was very polite to 
both of us, and pretty soon she got to talk- 
ing with cousin George, and I am sure they 
would have discussed everything under the 
sun, if, after having been bored a whole 
hour, I had not insisted upon leaving. She 
tried several times to get me into the dis- 
cussions, but I said very significantly, that 
I was only a poor, weak-minded woman, 
and wasn’t presumed to know enough. 
George looked very much displeased with 
me, but she only remarked, ‘‘You must not 
underrate yourself, my dear,” and then they 
went at it again. At last I got him started, 
and,of course, I had to invite her to return my 
call. But I did it in so cool a manner, that 
she understood me, and never has done so. 
“I hope you're satistied, now,” I said, as 
soon as we reached the street; ‘‘for my 
part I was bored to death.” Cousin looked 
at me so surprised that I thought I had bet- 
ter change the topic, so I asked him what 
he thought of the old maid? ‘Oh, she isa 
grand woman, a grand woman, I have never 
met her superior.”” I didn’t say anything 
more just then, but I told pa and ma and 
they expressed their views about such un- 
sexed females pretty freely in his presence. 
He never said anything more about her after 
that, though Iam almost certain he called 
upon her several times. One night we were 





at a large party and to our surprise there 





was Mag Winchell, though people seldom 
invite her on account of her views. George 
didn’t wish to go to the party, but just as soon 
as he saw that strong-minded creature, his 
face lighted up and he rushed to her side. 
Presently a crowd of gentlemen began to 
gather around them, and I went over and 
joined the circle to see what was going on. 
They were discussing Woman’s Rights; sev- 
eral other people joining in occasionally. 
I don’t pretend to understand much about 
it, but I thought it was very unwomanly for 
her to undertake to argue with a minister 
and also with some of the lawyers. Pa al- 
ways has said that women can’t argue, and 
so does my friend Augustus St. Azure, but 
Judge Cracraft and Cousin George declared 
that she utterly demolished all that any- 
body had to say against her opinions. Well, 
George took her out to supper and saw her 
home, and the next day I told him I sup- 
posed I should be inflicted with a strong- 
minded cousin. 

“No danger of that,” he answered. 

“Don’t tell mé; havn't I got eyes.” 

“Phronie Simpkinson, I would marry 
Margaret Winchell to-morrow, if I could, 
but my case is hopeless.” 

“Oh, ho! so you’ve got the mitten,” I re- 
plied. 

‘‘Not at all; I have not asked her to mar- 
ry me.” 

‘‘Why don’t you, then, if you are so be- 
witched with her?” 

“Tt would not be of any use, I am sure 
of that. She is a grand woman, a noble 
woman, too noble to give a ‘man any false 
encouragment for the sake of courting an 
additional offer of marriage.” 

“She must be very different from many 
women I have known, if that is her style,” 
I remarked. 

“Qh she is very queer,” continued Miss 
Simpkinson, ‘‘for after cousin George had 
gone, our town was honored with a visit 
from a Congressman, and as he was a rich 
widower, you can imagine how he was li- 
onized. Almost every lady in the village 
gave a party in honor of our distinguished 
guest, and Mrs. Judge Cracraft invited 
Miss Winchell. This was the first time the 
Honorable had seen her, unless he had no- 
ticed her at church. All the girls were 
dressed elegantly, for Mrs. Cracraft gives 
the finest parties of any one in town. Ma 
said that I never looked so fascinating, and 
I think Hon. Mr. Black thought so too, for 
he paid me especial! attention till Mag Win- 
chell arrived. She was dressed in white, 
trimmed very plainly and with no train, 
and hadn’t a bit of jewelry about her, only 
a few natural flowers in her hair and at her 
throat. But for all that, Mr. Black acted 
like a fool about her, for he left me just as 
soon as he could think of an excuse, and 
went to Mrs. Cracraft to ask an introduc- 
tion. Sue Conover happened to be near 
the eccentricity, and she told me, that al- 
though the rich Congressman made his po- 
litest bow, and expressed with great warmth 
his delight at meeting her, Miss Winchell 
was as cool as an icicle. He evidently 
thought it was all for effect, for he began 
talking in his blandest manner, and paid 
her some very fine compliments. This 
made her cooler than ever, if possible, and 
Sue said she thought the honorable gentle- 
man would have to beat a retreat, when, 
all at once, he changed the subject, and be- 
gan to talk on polities. She made very 
short replies, till he suggested that perhaps 
such topics were tedious to a lady, and that 
he honored her for being urlike the women 
who held Conventions, and went brawling 
around the country, demanding the ballot. 
He mentioned several prominent women by 
name, who, he said, wanted to usurp the 
power and places of men, the Divinely ap- 
pointed rulers of the human race. That 
thawed her ladyship out with a vengeance! 
Her black eyes fairly flamed fire, and her 
cheeks were as red asa blaze. Sue Cono- 
ver said she looked perfectly magnificent, 
as she haughtily drew herself up, and then, 
with the most polite and cutting sarcasm, 
undertook to bring the honorable gentle- 
man down from his lofty pedestal of supe- 
riority. I’m quoting Sue, and she is in- 
clined toward peculiar views herself. She 
said if ever a man looked surprised Mr. 
Black did, but he took up the gauntlet, and 
they had a regular battle of words for full 
half an hour. Some of the girls who were 
crowding around said afterwards, that they 
were glad to see the conceit taken out of a 
man for once in their lives.” 

“At last Judge Cracraft came up and of- 
fered his arm to Miss Winchell to take her 
out to supper, and, will you believe it, the 
Congressman remarked, ‘Judge, J had 
hoped to have that honor myself; but she 
gave him one of her haughty bows, walked 
olf with the Judge and avoided Mr. Black 
for the rest of the evening. The next day 
he sent her an exquisite bouquet with his 
compliments, but she sent it right back 
again. Afterwards he persuaded Judge 
Cracraft to call with him at her home, but 
the Judge declared that she came near 
freezing both of them, although it was a 
hot July day. Finally he induced Mrs. 
Cracraft to go to her and intercede for him 
and suggest that if her coolness was caused 
by their difference of views on the ‘Woman 
question,’ he wished her to know that since 
his conversation with her upon the subject, 
his own opinions had changed very mate- 





rially. Mrs. Cracraft said she smiled a 
little at that, and then putting on one of 
her ‘looks,’ she replied, 

‘Please say to Hon. Mr. Black that no 
man can be received into my circle of 
friends who is known to be without virtue 
himself and a wanton betrayer of woman- 
hood.” 

‘“‘Wasn’t that a pretty message for a 
lady to send to a gentleman of his wealth 
and distinction?” 

“Very likely the charge was a true one,” 
I remarked. 

“Oh yes, no doubt of that; we had heard 
rumors to that effect from the first; but it 
isn’t worth while to be too particular about 
gentlemen; with women the case is differ- 
ent. Mrs. Cracraft said that when she de- 
livered her message Mr. Black flushed to 
his very hair, and springing to his feet, 
hastily bade her good-evening and rushed 
out of the house. We learned that he left 
town on the next train; so you see that 
queer creature wouldn't have him herself 
and drove him away from the rest of us. 
But dear me, how I am staying; I came 
near forgetting that I have an engagement 
to ride with a gentleman friend this after- 
noon. I hope you won't think me unduly 
prejudiced, Mrs. Ransom; if you could 
hear Mr. St Azure discuss Miss Winchell, 
you would think I was very mild indeed, 
for he perfectly detests all women who 
claim an equality with men.” 

So saying, this flowered, ruffled, jeweled, 
corseted, powdered and painted specimen 
of femininity made her adieux and departed. 

Soon after I saw her riding hy witha most 
insignificant young dandy, who was rolling 
out volumes of tobacco-smoke from a fresh 
cigar, and was informed that it was the 
identical ‘‘Augustus,” who so bitterly op- 
posed the claims of aspiring womanhood. 
I had occasionally mentioned to my _ hus- 
band the animadversions cast upon the ‘‘ec- 
centric Miss Winchell” and he agreed with- 
me that an early acquaintance with her 
would be very desirable, but when I gave 
him a synopsis of Miss Simpkinson’s animat- 
ed and extensive description, he said with 
great earnestness: 

‘‘What an incomparable woman! Wife, 
we must know her, if she does not call soon 
I move that we wave etiquette and go to see 
her.” 

Let me say right here, that my husband 
is a grand man with soul enough to grant 
everybody their rights, and is sound on all 
true questions of reform. If he had not been 
so at our first acquaintance, he never could 
have married me. 

As day after day passed away, and no 
Miss Winchell made her appearances I be- 
gan to feel disappointed and a little hurt. I 
looked for her at church, but saw no one 
who answered the numerous descriptions I 
had heard of her. At last, I learned that 
she had been confined at home for some- 
time by the illness of her mother. One 
beautiful June evening, as John and I were 
sitting on the front piazza engaged in dis- 
cussing the news of the day, the click of 
our gate caused us to look toward the street. 
A very handsome, stately lady was slowly 
walking up the path stopping néw and then 
to admire the beautiful roses which were 
scattered about the lawn. 

‘It is Miss Winchell at last,” I remarked, 
in a low tone, as she came nearer the house. 

“T think you are correct,” he answered, 
and stepped into the parlor to light the 
lamps. As I stood there, this queenly 
woman walked smilingly up the steps and 
putting out a beautiful hand, said, 

“T know this is Mrs. Ransom, and I am 
Margaret Winchell. We shall be warm 
friends, I trust, for since reading your 
numerous productions, I have been longing 
to make your acquaintance.” 

“And I have been so anxious to meet 
you,” I replied, impetuously, ‘“‘for I have 
heard so much about you.” 

“Indeed! why I am not a person of dis- 
tinction, how came you to hear about me?” 
she queried. 

“You seem to be distinguished among 
your townspeople,” I answered. 

“Ah,” said she, her bright face clouding 
for a moment; then she began to laugh, 
and added, ‘‘So my neighbors have been 
gossiping about me, have they? I hope 
you are not already prejudiced against me.”’ 

“Not a bit of it; I felt sure you were the 
truest woman of them all, and my husband 
and Ihave been very anxious to have you 
call. But come in and be introduced to 
him; Iam sure you will like him, though I 
have been told that you are a man-hater.” 

‘What a cruel falsehood,” she replied, 
her beautiful dark eyes filling with sudden 
tears; but she conquered her emotion ina 
moment, and we went into the parlor. 
John came in soon after, with our dear 
household treasure by his side. As soon as 
he was formally presented to our guest, she 
caught up our three-year-old darling and 
seated her upon her lap. Now Florrie is 
usually very shy with strangers, but in a 
few moments she threw her arms around 
the lady’s neck and said, 

“I love you; you're so booful; I want to 
tiss you.” 

Miss Winchell was delighted with such 
artless admiration, and kissed her again 
and again, and, in fact, continued to hold 
her till she fell asleep. 

We spent a delightful evening, for our 








new friend was a charming talker and stim- 
ulated John and me into doing our very 
best. When she arose to go, I walked 
down to the gate with her, for she had de- 
clined John’s offer to escort her home as 
being entirely unnecessary on so beautiful a 
moonlight evening. 

“You ought to be a happy woman, Mrs. 
Ransom, with such a splendid husband 
and such a dear little daughter.” 

“And so I am,” I replied. 

“‘Another example,” she added, sarcasti- 
cally, ‘‘of the discontented wives, who for- 
get their sphere and go about shrieking for 
their fancied rights. In me you behold the 
other type, that of a cross, envious man- 
hating old maid. Dear me! what simple- 
tons there are in the world; if the fool- 
killer should start out and do his duty, the 
mortality would be fearful. But I must 
not be too severe; many of these people 
have had only limited opportunities in life, 
and then it is so easy to cling to the old 
effete ideas handed down from the days of 
barbarism.” 

We parted that evening like old friends, 
and the acquaintance so auspiciously com- 
menced is still one of the joys of my life. 

I suppose this sketch of my heroine will] 
not be an fait without some description of 
her personal appearance. She was some- 
what above the medium height, finely 
formed and well proportioned. Her hair 
and eyes were very dark and her complexion 
was that of a clear brunette. Her nose, 
that often omitted but most important feat- 
ure, was exquisitely shaped, and her fine 
mouth was filled with beautiful teeth. Her 
walk and all her movements were the very 
embodiment of grace; in short, I soon pro- 
nounced her the most perfect woman, men- 
tally, morally and physically, that I had 
ever met. My husbahd used to declare that 
he was jealous because Margaret and I be- 
came so intimate; and once when I asked 
him if he did not think her the most beauti- 
ful woman he had ever seen, he caught me 
lovingly in his arms and replied, 

No woman is fairer to me than my own 
darling wife.” 

I told Margaret of this when we next met, 
and she smiled approvingly and said: 

“That is the way I like to see gentlemen 
feel in regard to their wives. My dear 
friend, you are doubly blessed in having 
such a true and loving husband.” 

I looked at her so earnestly for a few mo- 
ments after she said this that she asked, 

“What is it, my dear? Of what are you 
thinking?” 

“Of you,” I replied. 

“Certainly; I knew that by your looks; 
but what about me?” 

“1 have been wondering, ever since our 
acquaintance, why such a beautiful, true- 
hearted woman as yourself has never mar- 
ried.” 

She turned pale, and trembled so vio- 
lently for a few moments that I was fright- 
ened; but speedily recovering herself she 
answered lightly: 

‘‘Why of course I never had an offer; at 
least that is the only reason the majority of 
the people are willing to give why any 
woman remains single.” 


TO BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK, 





oe 
THOSE PETITIONS. 


The first Woman Suffrage petition from 
Georgetown, Mass., was headed by Capt. 
George V. Boynton, and went to the Leg- 
islature on February 29. The second peti- 
tion was headed by Mrs. Lavinia 8. Weston. 
The first petition was open but a week, yet 
it obtained ninety-five names. It was only 
closed because it had been promised ona 
certain day. Mrs. A. W. H. Howard, cor- 
responding member of the Woman Suffrage 
State Committee, writes: “I was so much 
surprised at the interest and enthusiasm 
which the first petition aroused, that I have 
determined to keep this open till the senti- 
ment of the town is thoroughly tested. 
Several energetic ladies have volunteered 
their services. Should the bill before the 
Legislature fail to become a law, the peti- 
tion now in circulation will be in order for 
next year, when I hope Georgetown will 
be the first instead of the last of the peti- 
tioning towns. I wish especially to call 
the attention of the churches to this matter. 
A Committee of the New York Legislature 
has just reported in favor of licensing 
houses of ill-fame in that State, and a ten- 
dency to similar legislation is spreading in 
other States. If the churches have any 
vitality, they should show a solid front in 
introducing into our political life an element 
which, in general, and notably, in our own 
State, is uncompromising in its hostility to 
dram-shops and brothels. The only pro- 
test I have seen against the action of the 
New York Legislature is from editors of 
the Woman’s JourRNAL, the champion of the 
Woman Suffrage movement in Massachu- 
setts. The women of New York are al- 
ready petitioning the Legislature against 
the outrage, but until they have the ballot, 
they have no legal channel through which 
they have the power to act against it. Let 
Massachusetts women be warned in time, 
and make every effort to secure a right 
which they are sure to use in defence of 
religion and morality.” 
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SUBMITLED TO THE PEOPLE. 


What does that mean? So little, that my 
first thought was to ask, in the forcible lan- 
guage of a boy’s indignation, ‘“‘What on 
earth does it mean?” 

Last week, I asked an ‘‘intelligent voter” 
how our village elections would go? He re- 
plied: ‘The same as last year, and easily 
won at that; the times are so hard that two 
hundred dollars will buy up any ward.” 

Now how are we women ever to get our 
right of Suffrage by a submission to the 
people, unless we descend into the ‘‘filthy 
pool” and offer ‘“‘backsheesh” to those wal- 
lowing therein, from our position on the 
shore? 

Is it not sheer folly for the superb women 
of this movement to “reason” on our claim 
before the Legislatures? Not a man of or- 
dinary intelligence but believes as firmly as 
we do the principles advocated. The only 
reasons that our petitions are not granted 
are selfish ones. Men fear rivalry; they 
have good cause todo so. They do not care 
to share their assumed power. They will 
not yield their absurd claim to superiority. 

It is nothing but the “Old Adam” (which 
seems to be the synonym for original sin) 
that prevents the grace of acquiescence in 
our wishes. 

The worst ‘‘fruit of the fall” was Woman’s 
subjection, yet have clergy and statesmen 
clung to it as a more precious thing than all 
the truths of redemption. Only the mag- 
nanimous, the chivalrous, the philosophic 
man is ‘ready for the question.” Like 
Winthrop’s gentlemen ‘‘they can be count- 
ed on the fingers of one hand.” So what is 
the use of ‘‘submitting it to the people?” 
The people—the males—alas! “they are in 
the gall of bitterness and in the bonds of 
iniquity!” SHAWANEBEKE. 

Ithaca, N. Y. 





ome 
NO JUSTICE FOR WOMEN, 





‘Yesterday morning an officer presented 
himself and a prisoner before Justice Wan- 
dell, at the Yorkville Police Court. ‘Well, 
Mary, are you here again?’ queried the 
magistrate. ‘Yes,’ replied Mary. ‘You 
see I hadn't been out for more than forty 
minutes when this fellow gobbled me up.’ 
‘Well, Mary, I think I'll have to send you 
——’ said the justice. ‘Now, look here, 
Judge,’ interrupted Mary, ‘am I drunk 
now?’ ‘No,’ replied Justice Wandell; 
‘You don’t seem to be; but I’ll send you to 
the Island for three months this time.’ In 
this unjust and positively illegal way are 
women treated very generally by police jus- 
tices. There was no charge sustained 
against this woman, yet she was sent to 
Blackwell's Island for three months. In 
the daily Tombs police reports, itis notice- 
able that where men and women together 
are brought up for the same offence, drunk- 
enness, while the men are often let off with 
areproof or a mild threat, the women are- 
almost invariably punished. A late num- 
ber of a New York daily, in its police col- 
umn, contained six reports of arrests for 
drunkenness. Three of the culprits were 
men, and three women. Every one of the 
men was let off, and every one of the wo- 
men was fined or imprisoned, although the 
circumstances were precisely similar. 

— emo — —— 
LAUGH AND GROW FAT. 








The late Duchess of Devonshire grew at 
forty very stout, like many other English- 
women, yet she retained her beauty. ‘“‘How 
have you kept your complexion so pure, 
my dear duchess?” asked one of her fellow- 
ladies-in-waiting at the court of Queen Vic- 
toria. ‘By dressing at ease and keeping 
my temper,” said the handsome duchess. 
In France, where women have a natural 
taste for what is becoming in dress, a large 
woman wears ample draperies and loose 
fitting garments, which make her look and 
feel at her ease. No labored breathing, no 
unnatural redness, no fear of suffocation. 
She is simply a large, beautiful object, in- 
stead of a pillow tied in the middle, with a 
general air of asphyxia. Tight dressing 
never makes a large woman look smaller.— 
Harper's Bazar. 





oe 
DEPRIVED OF HER CHILD. 


James P. Day and his wife, during his 
lifetime, had some litigation in which he 
claimed that a child, which his wife claim- 
ed as theirs, was not so. In his will he 
left his wife only $1,000, and that only on 
condition that she should not contest the 
will. He left $2,000 to his executors to be 
used to maintain the child, whom he de- 
scribed as his ‘‘adopted child,” at the Acad- 
emy of the Holy Cross, where she then was, 
or at some other suitable institution, in their 
discretion; but all payments were to cease 
if his wife attempted to control the child, 
or the child voluntarily lived with her. 
The matter came up yesterday, on a writ of 
liabeas corpus obtained by Mrs. Day, before 
Judge Donohue in Supreme Court Cham- 
bers. The Superioress of the Academy pro- 
duced the child, now about eight years old, 
and the return set up the will of the father. 
Counsel for the Academy claimed that un- 
der the laws of 1813 the father had the right 
to dispose of his child during its minority 
without regard to the wishes of the mother, 
and that in his will he had done so. The 
counsel for the mother stated that she had 





no desire to remove the child from the 
Academy, which, in view of the smallness 
of the provision for her maintenance, was 
probably the best place for her. The ob- 
ject of the proceeding was to procure ac- 
cess for the mother to the child, at proper 
times, subject to less surveillance than had 
hitherto been exercised, and to have the 
child occasionally, in time of vacation, visit 
her mother for a day or two. The Court 
reserved its decision.—N. Y. Tribune. 





* 
Dr. C. W. Calkins, 

So long and favorably known on Pleasant Street, 
this city, as a kind and skillful Physician, has re- 
turned to Boston to reside permanently, and opened 
an office at 293 Tremont Street, where he 
ape to receive the patronage of his old friends, 

*atients from out of town can be provided with 
good accommodations if desired while under treat- 
ment. 

Special attention given to diseases of Women and 
Children, 3m14 


Dress Reform 


COMMITTEE ROOMS. 


Miss H. L. Lang 


offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
— by the Dress Reform Committee, at the old 
stan 


No. 4 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Everything pertaining to the underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 


will be shown and explammed. 
(2 Orders by mail will be faithfully filled. 


Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No. 4 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
eer" AGENTS WANTED. 3m5 





Madame FOY’S 
Corset skirt Supporter. 


Increases in P. 


5 Ay A 18 an 

For HEALTH, COMFORT and 
STYLE is acknowledged THE 
BEST ARTICLE of the kind ever 
made. 

For sale by all leading jobbers 
and retailers. Beware of imita- 
tions and infringements. 
MANUPACTUERD SOLELY BY 

FOY & HARMON, 
4m13 New Haven, Conn. 


MRS. WHITNEY’S NEW STORY _ 


SIGHTS AND INSIGHTS. 


2 vols. 12mo. $3.00. 


This is Mrs. Whitney's longest story and her best. 
The characters are from Now England, the scene is 
mostly in Europe. The descriptions are admirable, 
the love-making attractive, and the whole work full of 
Mrs. Whitney's most characteristic excellences, 











*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 
1m13 


N.A. MOSES & CO., 


DEALER IN 


FINE BOOTS 


—AND— 


SHOES. 


Make a specialty of Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 
3oots, made on the 


McCOMBER LAST. 


Goods made to order at Short Notice. 








412 WASHINGTON STREET. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
3m13 _ 


Leland’s Piano Rooms, 


Many persons entertain a wrong idea 
when they think they must pay a high 
price to insure a good piano. Always on 


hand, the most complete stock, mostly our best Bos- 
ton makers, some of which have been very little 
used, at prices from 3140 to $225. I guarantee every 
piano in every way satisfactory. Having had 36 years’ 
experience dealing in pianofortes, I can safely say 
that I can give reasonable satisfaction to every one 
who favors me with a call. Remember, I sell no piano- 
forte except those that will do credit to myself. 
Persons not familiar with the mechanism of the 
piano, or persons of moderate means, should call. 
NOW LOCATED AT 
630 Washington street, opposite Boyls- 
ton street, 


A, M. LELAND. * 
2m1e 


PERFUME FREE, 

MESSRS. BARNARD & CO., long and favorably 
known to the wholesale trade of this and other cities, 
as manufacturers of FINE PERFUMES, believing 
that the public will support them in the manufacture 
of an EXTRA FINE grade of goods equal to foreign 
production, have adopted the novel idea of giving to 
all who will call at their office, a Trial Bottle of any 
of their Perfumes. They would call particular atten- 
tion to their new and Pegler Perfume, the 

“RAYMOND BOUQUET.” 

These Perfumes will be sold at their office at the 
low price of 50 ets, per ounce, put up in neat 
bottles. A reduction of 5 cts. to those furnishing 
their bottles. 

BARNARD & CO., 415 Washington St. 
31 


ae 3m13 
C¥ASREDISS. 


pw \ | 25 handsome Cards, with your 
J a Dv ). name printed on them, and sam- 
ples of 30 styles of type, price lists, etc., and a copy 
of a 20-column paper, all sent postpaid for 15 cents; 
5O0for 25 cents. 5 packs, 25 each 5 names, for 50 cts. 
We have 100 styles. Particulars free. 25 cards, in- 
cluding Snowflake, Marble, Repp, Damask, Granite, 
Plaid, etc., no two alike, with your name on all, for 
25 cts. 6 packs, 6 names, $1. 


THE FAVORITE CHROMO CARD, 


designed especially for our own trade, and can be 
had of no other printers, is the handsomest card that 
has yet appeared. 6 samples, each one different, with 
your name, for ten cts. and stamp; 25 for 30 cts. So 
sure are we that they will sell, that we have ordered 
200,000. Just see them. Samples and agents terms 
for 3-ct. stamp. 

ie Bee cur new Paper, the Boston Rambler, 
full of interesting reading matter, only 25 cts. per 
year. Sample copy free. Try us by sending a small 
order first. Say where you saw this. You will al- 
ways find our address in this paper. Address all or- 
ders to G. B. ULLMAN, 12 Winter Street, Boston, 

ass, 3m13 


A CARD. 


BEAUTIFUL PICTURES 
AT PANIC PRICES! 


One dozen Stereoscopic Views 75 cents by mail, two 
as samples for 10 cents, ten Album Views for 25 cents. 
All kinds, both American and Foreign. Wholesale 
and retail. Address, 

J.C. HENRY & CO. 

Glenn»? Falls, N. ¥. 3ms 








BUSINESS EDUCATION 


FRENCH’S 
Commercial College, 


630 Washington Street, Boston. 


One of the oldest and most complete business col- 
leges in the United States offers young men and wo- 
men a course of practical education which will qualify 
them for first-class positions, and give them 


A START IN BUSINESS 


better in many respects than a money capital, and 
which will soon yield a handsome return. Every 
young man and woman should acquire this special 
educaiton if they desire success in business. 


HUNDREDS OF GRADUATES 


are now filling honorable and remunerative positions 
obtained through our influence. Success and promo- 
tion come alone to those best qualified. ucated 
labor is required and will succeed. 

These advantages are within the reach of all. If 
em += days improve the evenings, as there are 


bot ay and Evening Sessions. Send or call for 
catalogue. 
Charles French, A. M., Principal. 
3m10 





LADIES! 


We would respectfully inform you that we have open- 


 SALESROOM 


AT 


NO. 53 WEST STREET, first door from Tremont, 
where may be found 


DRESS REFORM 


CORSET WAIST. 





Patented April 6, 1875. 
THE 


EMANCIPATION WAIST 





Patented Aug. 3, 1875. 
AND OTHER 


Sanitary Garments 


In Large Varieties. 


Our rooms are conveniently and pleasantly situated 
and offer every facility and convenience for trying 
these garments on. 

Manufactory and wholesale rooms, 285 Devonshire 
Street, where all applications for agencies either by 
mail or in person should be made to 


GEORGE FROST & CO, 


No goods genuine unless stamped with our trade 
mark. 




















Retail rooms 53 West Street. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., 


Riewdoors from Tremont street, Boston. 
<2 Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Cure of all Diseases. 
Office hours from 104 m. to” Pp. M., Wednesdays 
and Saturdays excepted. 6w1 





Mercantile Savings Institution, 
NO, 581 WASHINGTON S8T., BOSTON. 


All deposits made in this institution commence 
drawing interest on the first day of each month. In- 
terest is paid on deposits for all full calendar months 
they remain in Bank, at the rate of 5 per cent per an- 
num. 

The Institution has a guarantee fund of $205,000 for 
the protection of its depositors. 3ms 





OLD FASHIONED COMBS. 
Made modern style or taken in part 
payment for new combs. 


WATERMAN & CO., 
420 Washington Street. 
Three stores north of Summer Street. Imll1 








AN OUNCE OF ANY OF 
LUBIN’S PERFUMES, 75 Cts. 


TS same quantity and quality contained in one 
of Lubin's $1 bottles, thas saving 25 cents. All 
odors open to smell of before buying. 


CLIFFORD, PERFUMER, 





23 School St., Boston. * 


w4. 





Oxygenated Air! 


Unlike the various Patent Medicines, offered to the 
public, is in 


No Sense a Medicine! 


except so far as its Healing Properties are Curative, 
Som as medicine is supposed to cure the sick and 
cted. 


Oxygen is the Vital Element 


upon which all Life is Sustained. A lack of this pro- 
—— in the atmosphere causes sickness to all animal 
e. 


Sickness is an abnormal condition of the Functions 
of the Body. To regain health it is necessary to 


Restore the Invalid! 


to a Natural Condition, by the use of the same element 
which was wanting when disease fi rst made its ap- 
pearance. 


Nature’s Laws are Immutable! 


and to cure disease we must observe these laws in the 
use of Curative Properties as well as the keeping of 
the body. 

We claim nothing for Oxygenated Airin the way 
of Drug Medications. 

It does not act through the law of assimulation but 
goes directly to the 


Seat of the Disease! 


through the air cells of the lungs into the venous 
blood. 


It Gives Instant Relief 


in cases of Colds, Croup, Diphtheria, Pneumonia, 
Neuralgia, and nearly all acute diseases. 

While the action of this remedy is not so quick in 
Chronic Diseases it is no less effective. 

A trial will convince any person that Oxygenated 
Air is the 


Quickest and Best Remedy 
ever offered to the Suffering Invalid. 
DR. E. F. TOWNSEND, 
226 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
331 Westminister Street, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


4 all letters of enquiry to 226 Tremont St., 
oston Mass. 3m6 





CALIFORNIA. 


THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY 
Embraces under one management the Great Trunk 
Railway Lines of the WEST and NORTHWEST, 
and, with its numerous branches and connections, 
forms the shortest and quickest route between Cuica- 
Go and all points in ILLinois, Wisconsin, NORTHERN 
MICHIGAN, MINNESOTA, Iowa, NEBRASKA, CALIFOR- 
NIA and the WESTERN TERRITORIES. Its 


Omaha and California Line 
Is the shortest and best route for all points in Norru- 
ERN ILurNors, lowa, DakoTa, NEBRASKA, WYOMING, 
CoLornapo, Uran, NEVADA, CALIFORNIA, OREGON, 
CHINA, JAPAN AND AUSTRALIA. Its 


Chicago, Madison and St. Paul Line 
Is the short line for NortHERN Wisconsin and MIN- 
NEsOTA, and for MApison, ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Duvutu and all points in the Great Northwest. Its 


Winona and St. Peter Line 
Is the only route for Winona, Rochester, Owatonna, 
Mankato, St. Peter, New Ulm, and all points in 
Southern and Central Minnesota. Its 


Green Bay and Marquette Line 
Is the only line for Janesville, Watertown, Fond Du 
Lac, Oshkosh, Appleton, Green Bay, Escanaba, 
Negaunee, Marquette, Houghton, Hancock and the 
Lake Superior Country. Its 
Freeport and Dubuque Line 


Is the only rouce for Elgin, Rockford, Freeport, and 
all points, via:, Freeport. Its 


Chicago and Milwaukee Line 
Is the old Lake Shore Route, and is the only one pas- 
sing through Evanston, Lake Forest, Highland Park, 
Waukegan, Racine, Kenosha to Milwaukee. 


Pullman Palace Cars 
are run on all through trains of this road. 

This is the ONLY LINErunning these cars between 
Chicago and St. Paul, Chicago and Milwaukee, or 
Chicago and Winona. 

At Omaha our Sleepers connect with the Overland 
Sleepers on the Union Pacific Railroad for all points 
West of the Missouri River. 

On the arrival of the trains from the East or South, 
the trains of the Chicago & North-Western Railway 
LEAVE CHICAGO as follows: 

For Council Bluffs, Omaha and California, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Palace Drawing 
Room and Sleeping Cars through to Council Bluffs. 

For St. Paul and Minneapolis, Two Through 
Trains daily, with Pallman Palace Cars attached on 
both trains. 

For Green Bay and Lake Superior, Two Trains 
daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached, and run- 
ning through to Marquette. 

For Milwaukee, Four Through Trains daily, Pull- 
man Cars on night trains, Parlor Chair Cars on day 
trains. 

For Sparta and Winona and points in Minnesota. 
One Through Train daily, with Pullman Sleepers to 
Winona. 

For Dubuque, via Freeport, Two Through Trains 
daily, with Pullman Cars on night trains. 

For Dubuque and La Crosse, via Clinton, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Cars on night 
train to McGregor, Iowa. 

For Sioux City and Yankton, Two Trains daily, 
Pullman Cars to Missouri Valley Junction. 

For Lake Geneva, Four Trains daily. 

For Rockford, Sterling, Kenosha, Janesville, 
and other points, you can have from two to ten trains 
daily. 

New York Office, No. 415 Broadway; Boston Office, 
No. 5 State Street; Omaha Office, 253 Farnham Street; 
San Francisco Office, 121 Montgomery Street; Chica- 

‘o Ticket Offices; 62 Clark Street, under Sherman 

ouse; Corner Canal and Madison Streets; Kinzie 
Street Depot, Corner W. Kinzie and Canal Streets; 
Wells Street Depot, Corner Wells and Kinzie Streets. 

For rates or information not attainable from your 
home ticket agents, apply to 





W. H. STENNeETT, Marvin Hvertitt, 
Gen. Pass. Ag’t. Chicago. Gen. Sup’t. Chicago. 
Eastern. | 


DRESS REFORM ROOM 


NO. 212 SOUTH 11TH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

In charge of MRS. MARY A. WHITAKER, (former- 
ly Matron of the New England Hospital for Women 
and Children, Boston, Mass.,) assisted by MISS IDA 
EVANS. 

New and varied styles of improved under garments. 
Children’s suits also made to order. ly8 


WILL FIND IT TO THEIR ADVANTAGE when 
in need of 

Crockery, Glass, Silver, Tin or Wooden 

Ware, Refrigerators, &c., 

to visit our Store. We have goods suitable for all. 
Our prices always the lowest. We make out estimates 
of the cost of furnishing the above line of goods for 
those who wish to commence Housekeeping. We are 
pleased to show our goods to all, but we never urge 
any one to buy. : 

Goods packed suitable to ship to any distance. 

We have ladies for clerks, and our customers will 
always find them kind and willing to show our goods, 
We have no cashier or cash boys, but our clerks will 
sell goods all over our store and take the pay for 
them. : 2mi14 

GUY & BROTHERS, 
33 Bedford Street, Boston. 
(Near Jordan, Marsh & Co.'s.) 
DR. RHODES’ MEDICAL HOME 
and HKetreat for Invalids, 
For the treatment of Paralysis, Deformities, Spinal 
and Nervous Diseases, Epi epsy Convulsions, Hy- 
steria and all Diseases of the Brain, No. 298 Shawmut 
Avenue, Boston. Mass.; office hours from 8 to 11 A.M. 
and from 2 to 5 o’clock p.m. Branch of the Institute. 
108 Kendall Street, Boston. Price of Board and 
Treatment at the Branch Institute, from 40 to 60 dol- 
larsamonth. Office hours at 108 Kendall Street, from 
11A. M. to 2 P. M. and from 5 P. M. to 8 o'clock P.M. 
GEORGE W. RHODES, M. D., 
1514 Medical Director. 


Show this to the Children. 


9 rf FINE BRISTOL VISITING CARDS, with 
+) your name beautifully printed, sent by return 
mail, on receipt of 10cents and3 cent stamp. 6 packs, 
6 names, to one address for 60 cts. You will want 
more when you get the first lot. ‘More than pleased,"’ 
**Never was so well suited before,’ are almost unani- 
mous expressions. I employ expert and skilful prin- 
ters and furnish the best of work, and printed nearly 
two million cards in Feb. 1876. Write name, town 
and State PLAINLY. Address. 
W. C. CANNON. 


80 Kneeland St., Boston Mass. 
Remember, I Challenge the World 
to furnish 
Work Superior to Mine. 


(a Your cards will be sent by return mail. 
3m10. 








Electricity. 
7 7 y 
Mrs. Dr. TUCK 

Isa thorough Electrician, using the lately improved 
six-current Battery, applying Electricity successfully, 
according to the late French System. Examines pa- 
tients by the Electrical Cranial Diagnosis, which nev- 
er fails to disclose the whole condition of the human 
system thereby detecting every obscure form of dis- 
ease. It is fast superceding all other methods, es- 
pecially in chronic diseases, Electricity is nearly a 
specific for Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Paralysis, Kidney 

rouble, Inaction of the Liver ete. Electricity gives 
strength and assists nature to recuperate. Office 28 
Winter St., Room 16, Boston. 

MRS, DR, TUCKS 
r J x 

HYGIENIC RETREAT. 

Situated at South Weymouth, fifteen miles from 
Boston. New, Commodious, Light and Airy. This 
retreat is opened for the Hygienic and Botanic treat- 
ment of all Chronic Diseases. Medicated Baths and 
Magnetic treatment given, Electricity used, Catarrh, 
Neuralgia and Scrofula treated with good success. 
Severe cases of Rheumatism permanently cured. A 
speciality made of Female Diseases. 


LADIES’ EMPORIUM. 


Mrs. Tuck has opened an oftice for the sale, not 
only of her own Supporter, but also of Elastic Band- 
ages, Elastic Goods, Trusses, Shoulder Braces, In- 
valid’s Corsets, Healing Appliances, &c., &c. Mrs. 
Tuck has had large experience in fitting Umbillcal 
Ruptures as well as other kinds. 

t office in Boston, every day except Thursday 
from 9 to 4, 

28 Winter Street, Boston, Room 16, or Hygienic Re- 

treat, South Weymouth, Mass. 3m11. 








DECALCOMANIE, 
or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book of 
24 pp., giving full instructions in this new 
and beautiful art, sent post-paid for 10 cts, 
100 ase’td pictures, 60 cts, They are Heads, Landscapes, Animala, 
Birds, Insects, Flowers, Autumn Leaves, Comic Figures, &c, 
They can be easily transferred to any article so as to imitate the 
most beautiful painting, Also, 5 beautiful GEM CHROMOS 
for 10 cts, ; 50for50 cts. Agents wanted, 
Address J. L. PATTEN & CO., 162 William Street, New York. 


LADIES 
Call at Storer’s Bleachery 


673 Washington Street opposite Beach, and have your 
Straw, Leghorn, Felt, Neapolitan and Chip Hats made 
into the latest styles. One flight only. 2 


» DOMESTIC 
SEWING 
MACHINES. 


Liberal Terme cf Ex- 
changcicrSecond-har.d 
Machines ot every des 
cription. 
“QOMESTIC” PAPER FASHIONS. 


The Best Patterns made. Send 5cts. for Catalogue. 


Address DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CC. 
Acents Wantep. “@@ NEW YORK. 























Established 1846. 


R. MARSTON & CO’S 


DINING ROoOoMS, 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, 


22,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 


NEATLY FURNISHED ROOMS 


To Let by the Day or Week. ws 





MADAME SECOR, M. D. 


Can be consulted daily at her private office, 159 War- 
ren Avenue, relative to all diseases of women. Can 
cers and Tumors a specialty. Office hours from 10 a. 
M. until 4 P. Mm. 

Thousands of testimonials from the first people in 
New England shown at her office. The poor treated 
gratuitously on Saturday from 10 until 2. No false in- 
ducements held out to the suffering. One examina- 
tion decides the cure. l7wl 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 


RWPennsylvania. 
The 26th Winter Session will open October 7th 
1875, in the elegant and commodious new college 
building. Clinical instruction is given in the Wo- 
man’s Hospital, and in the Pennsylvania, Wills and 
Orthopedic Hospitals. Spring course of Lectures, 
practical demonstrations, and Winter Quizzes are 








ree to all the matriculants. Address 
RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., DEAN, 


4m& North College Avenue and 21st St., Phila. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 117) 

Permission was granted. 

Mr. Morse. A great deal has been said 
about limited Suffrage. I am in favor of 
limited Suffrage. The gentleman from 
Waltham desires a wider basis of represen- 
tation. Ido not. Seriously, soberly, hon- 
estly, I fear that this nation will never see 
another Centennial; that before another 
hundred years have elapsed the look-out 
will cry to the pilot ‘‘Port helm! we are on 
the rocks! All, the result of an ignorant, 
disqualified Suffrage, of too much Suffrage. 
From the west we hear of an irruption of 
millions of barbarians from China and Japan, 
bringing their heathen idols and joss-houses. 
Shall the Chinese women vote? | Our wisest 
statesmen have put votes into the hands of 
four million ignorant blacks. They too 
have Suffrage. How far can we go, with 
all these dangerous classes of men? Will 
you add to these the incubus of Woman 
Suffrage? Woe betide us, when the Chi- 
nese women and black women shall swell 
the number of our voters. The hand writ- 
ing is on the wall! I don’t see how this 
frightful tide of foreign immigration is to 
be averted unless God interposes to stop it. 
I am filled with alarm. A distinguished 
jurist of this State said the other day: “I 
am glad that Iam not my own grandchild.’ 
Don’t add ignorant women to ignorant men. 
Don’t do it. {thank God that earth has one 
asylum left for the oppressed. Save it from 
going down. Leave it where our fathers 
did. 

Could I retrieve the errors of the past I 
would have an educational and residence 
qualification for Suffrage. But it is now 
too late for that. The mistakes of the past 
are irretrievable. Only 6000 women say 
they want to vote. 

There are 400,000 women in this State. 
Thirty-four thousand of them are tax-pay- 
ers. This fact alone, considering the tre- 
mendous efforts that have been put forth, 
is conclusive that Woman Suffrage is whol- 
ly impracticable, unwise and not desired by 
the women or men of this Commonwealth. 
Our Episcopal brethren have a prayer which 
I wish to amend as follows: 

From lightning and tempest; from plague, 
pestilence, and famine; from battle, and 
murder, and from sudden death—and Wo- 
man Suffrage —God Lord deliver us! 
[Laughter and applause. ] 

Why should we submit this question? 
It will involve considerable expense. We 
know in advance that the overwhelming 
sentiment is against it. I close with a little 
story which has a personal application to 
myself. Ben Adhem once had a dream; 
he saw an angel writing in a golden book. 
Ben Adhem asked the angel what he was 
writing? ‘‘The names of those who love 
the Lord.” ‘‘Am I one of them?” asked 
Ben Adhem. ‘‘In any case write me down 
as one who loves my fellow-men.” The 
next night the angel came again and showed 
the book, and lo! Ben Adhem’s name led 
all the rest. I sometimes have my doubts 
whether I love the Lord or not. But I love 
my fellow-men. And so, in their interest I 
oppose this monstrosity of Woman Suffrage. 

The House then adjourned until 2 p. 
mM. The question being resumed Mr. Jesse 
H. Jones said: 

Mr. SPEAKER.—I too would to God that 
I may speak no word which shall be un- 

worthy of the great subject before us, and 
the great occasion which is upon us. I de- 
sire as well as I may to present exactly the 
question at issue. The question is not, 
shall women vote and thereby become men? 
but it is this: Is voting a masculine or a 
human function? They beg the question 
who claim that those women who wish to 
vote, thereby show that they wish to become 
men. The question is: Is not voting as 
necessary to enable women to beome fully 
women, as it is to enable men to become 
fully men? Our opponents assume that sex 
is a fundamental element in the problem, 
and that Woman is by her sex unfitted to 
share in the administration of government. 
We ask, Is a monastic government or is a 
human government the true ideal? In the 
family, the subjection of the woman to the 
man is paganism. The Christian idea is 
that the man and the woman are equal in 
the family. The question is, shall they be 
also equal in the government? It is not, 
shall they be identical, but it is, shall they 
be fully different and yet equal? That is: 
Shall we have a government of the people, 
or a government of the males only? I be- 
lieve ina people’s government and not ina 
government of males only, and therefore I 
support the Resolve for an Amendment to 
the Constitution. 

An important consideration which I wish 
to present in favor of this Resolve, is the 
character of the women who ask us to ena- 
ble them to exercise the right of Suffrage. 
We are not alone, Mr. Speaker, in advocat- 
ing this reform. We voice the petition of 
thousands. I cannot do better than to de- 
scribe those who ask for it in my own dis- 
trict. It has been my lot to live at different 
times in two villages. I know personally a 
majority of the men and women who com- 
pose them. It is an average Massachusetts 
district, no better, no worse. It is largely 
composed of people whose ancestors have 
lived in this State for centuries. Scores of 
these women, I may say hundreds of them, 
ask for Suffrage. If you will gather out of 
these communities the women who are the 
natural leaders of society, the most intelli- 
gent, the most refined, the most useful, you 
will find these names on the Suffrage pe- 
titions. A large part of the best brains and 
best hearts of the women of my district are 
therein represented. Let me give you an 
instance. There is a woman whose name 
was presented as a candidate for School 
Committee; the women of Abington will all 
say that she has no superior in character or 
capacity among all the women of that town; 
she is a natural leader, revered and es- 
teemed by all. Her election as member of 
school committee is an evidence of that es- 
teem. She has filled the post to the entire 
satisfaction of her constituents. Her name 
is on the petitions. I might name others in 
my own village whom I am accustomed to 
meet. Every man in that community knows 
that there is more moral strength, more 
high-toned nobility of feeling in the names 
of the women who are among the signers, 





than in any equal number of citizens of our 
district. These signatures are written by 
their own hands, asking you, genilemen, 
that you will grant them the ballot. Let us 
look a little farther from home. It has 
been my fortune to know a good many of 
the women of the State who are asking for 
Suffrage. They possess as much upright- 
ness, as much of the true dignity of wo- 
manhood as any women I have ever known 
in my own district or any other. 

Tue SPEAKER announced that the time 
had expired. 

Mr. Danren Noonan moved that Mr. 
Jones be allowed ten minutes more. 

Mr. Moses Kimpatu wished to submit 
that no speaker could do this subject justice 
in five or ten minutes. He hoped that all 
gentlemen on both sides would be allowed 
all the time they want. 

Mr. Noonan moved that the limit of de- 
bate to 3p. M. be reconsidered. The mo- 
tion prevailed It was voted to end the de- 
bate at 4 P. M. 

Mr. Morse moved that Mr. Jones pro- 
ceed, 

Mr. Jones continued; Passing now from 
the high character of those who ask for 
Suffrage, I will say that, so far as I know, 
no woman of disreputable character has 
ever asked for it. I draw the inference that 
bad women do not ask for it, and do not 
want it. An attempt has been made to ex- 
cite prejudice against the women of Utah. 
But they do not deserve it. We must con- 
sider their antecedents, their early surround- 
ings, their religious belief, and their excep- 
tional situation. Almost all of them are 
Europeans by birth, reared in poverty, with- 
out school education, emigrants, who have 
come over the ocean under the influence of 
religious enthusiasm. Badly off as the 
Utah women are, I ask, are they not better 
off than they were in Europe, whence they 
came? They have escaped from a worse 
destiny. Do not compare these ignorant 
Mormon women with the women of this 
Commonwealth, and belittle a Massachu- 
setts question by such comparisons as that. 

“The effect that Suffrage will have upon 
the characters of women.’’ Every oppo- 
nent says that Woman Suffrage will do 
them an injury. I propose to show on the 
contrary that Suffrage will be a benefit to 
them. Every man knows that the almost 
universal participation of man in voting has 
developed a new and nobler type of man- 
hood, Just what the franchise has done 
for men, that will it do for women. Once 
call out her powers, not from Man’s stand- 
point, but from her own, and Woman will 
show the same ability to comprehend great 
questions which men have manifested. 
Deep down in the hearts of many men is a 
secret fear that Woman Suffrage will prove 
the destruction of womanhood. _ Lrise to say 
that motherhood can never be fullydeveloped 
until womanhood is as fully developed in 
Woman as manhood isin Man. So long as 
women are subordinate, no woman can be 
in the highest and best degree a mother. 
She has a right to say into what kind of 
country, society, government, her children 
shall be born. Maternity is the most sol- 
emn and momentous function of human 
life. Ought not those on whom this respon- 
sibility rests help to determine into what 
conditions their children shall be born? 
Woman Suffrage means that Woman shall 
decide on this and all other questions in 
which she has a vital interest. 

Woman is the great, conservative force 
in society. Her influence is not destructive 
nor revolutionary. It means peace, safety, 
and good order. When Indians go to war 
they first send all their women away. Why 
is this? Because women are out of place 
in war; they interfere with military action. 
The day will never come when the sword 
shall be beaten into plow-shares and spears 
into pruning-hooks until women have the 
ballot. Those promises, to which all Chris- 
tian eyes are turned, can never be fulfilled 
till the conservative and preservative force 
of Woman in society makes war impossi- 
ble. Strikes and riots and conflicts of in- 
terest in our towns and, villages will in 
the end be forever removed by the benefi- 
cent influence of Woman’s presence. 

But certain objections are made. ‘‘Quar- 
rels in families” are predicted. Do our op- 
ponents mean to say that there is no har- 
mony in families where men do not hold 
women in bondage? That domestic peace 
and order can be based only on the slavery 
of Woman? We want homes in which 
neither husband nor wife exercise authority 
over each other. In such families as these 
there will be no quarreling. 

‘Women cannot carry arms,” it is said. 
Can every man carry a musket? Shall men 
who cannot, be disfranchised? In our last 
war two soldiers died of disease for every 
one who died of wounds. Two more would 
have thus died but for the work done by 
women. Are not the lives of our soldiers 
saved by the women, to be reckoned in the 
account? Two women, residents of Chica- 
go, saved our government thousands of lives 
and millions of dollars, Their work was 


equal to that of any general in our armies.. 


One woman, whose name is on these peti- 
tions, you all know her, a native of New 
England, was the commander of that de- 
partment of mercy. Her sway extended 
through the entire South. That woman, 
born in Massachusetts, now residing in 
Massachusetts, asks that her right shall be 
granted. Should not such a woman have 
the right to vote? 

In Vermont lived a woman full of patri- 
otic loyalty. Her son went to the war in 
1861. In 1862 his body was brought back 
to Boston. In the fall of that year she sent 
her second son to the front. He too was 
killed. One only was left, her youngest, 
her Benjamin. But when dark shadows 
gathered over the land in 1864, she put her 
hand on the head of that last and latest born 
son and bade him go to serve his country. 
Ere the last bugle sounded she had offered 
up this third child on the altar of her coun- 
try. Sheand her daughter are solitary sur 
vivors on her mountain farm. Have not 
such women as these done their part in the 
war? Is there not Woman’s work and 
Man’s work, even on the field of battle? 

“The Bible argument” is cited. No one 








claims that the Bible directly forbids Wo- 
man Suffrage. But certain principles are 
thought to be in conflict with it. ‘“Thy de- 
sire shall be to thy husband and he shall rule 
over thee,” ete. But were not these words 
spoken as a curse upon Woman because of 
sin? If so, was it not also prophesied that 
there should came a deliverer to remove that 
curse? If Woman was subjected, was it 
not for sin? Before her sin her condition 
was not subjection but equality. Since 
then, One has come who has lifted from 
the human race that curse, and from Wo- 
man as well. During all the days since Je- 
sus of Nazareth the race has been slowly 
forging forward toward the time when Wo- 
man shall resume her place as the equal of 
Man. Her natural place is there. The 
Legislature of Massachusetts is asked to 
take to-day the grandest step that any leg- 
islative body will ever take—to restore Wo- 
man to her pristine place as the co-equal of 
Man. This is the most important subject 
that will come before you for consideration. 
There is more of real solemnity in this is- 
sue, more that appeals to the deepest feel- 
ings of the human heart than in any other. 
It appeals to the very foundations of Chris- 
tianity, to the deepest nature of Man. It 
asks you to lift up the whole race to the 
sublime level of purity and peace where 
“righteousness shall cover the earth as the 
waters cover the sea.” 

Mr. Cuarues B. Rice, of Danvers, said: 
I have but little to say and shall be glad 
when the speaker's hammer reminds me that 
my time is up. Iam always glad to con- 
fer allthe rights of the Declaration of In- 
dependence upon all my fellow-citizens, 
when I can. * regard to the form of the 
proposition before us I do not like the sub- 
stitute offered by the gentleman from Can- 
ton because it is too—rhetorical, and I pre- 
fer to vote upon the main question, If it 
was merely to submit the question to the 
people that we were asked, I should have 
no objection to doingso. But the language 
of the Constitution is this—‘‘If the Amend- 
ment is agreed to—” ete., etc. We must 
ourselves agree to the Amendment. There- 
fore, unless I agree with the Amendment I 
cannot vote forit. Further than this the 
language of the Amendment itself is ‘‘the 
same being agreed to.” We cannot agree 
to it unless we think it expedient. We have 
to consider that. 

I am not aware of any personal reason 
why I should be indifferent to the interests 
of the women of the Commonwealth. A 
large majority of my friends and relatives 
are women. No gentleman will admit that 
he has any other desire than to give to wo- 
men any privilege or right that in his judg- 
ment will conduce to their welfare. There 
is nothing more thoroughly manly than this 
impulse to protect and befriend women. 1 
concede to gentlemen who urge this meas- 
ure that they are influenced by this desire, 
but I utterly repudiate the charge that we 
who oppose it are opposed to the rights of 
women. I will exert myself to promote 
these. All men will do the same. The 
question is, what are the rights of women? 
How shall they be determined? By their 
tastes, endowments and capacities given 
them by their Creator. I hold that there 
are differences. Man by his physical con- 
stitution, is the defender of the household; 
and of the State; the spokesman in public; 
the representative of the family. Woman has 
a corresponding endowment leading towards 
retirement and the inner circle of the home. 
As man will speak and act and fight for the 
home, so Woman will preside over the nur- 
ture of childhood and guard the springs of 
life. She is not Man’s inferior but his equal. 
There is a difference between the sexes in 
instinct and preference. In all our reason- 
ing on this subject we must have regard to 
these womanly instincts for retirement. 
Women do not incline towards public life. 
If they have a right to withdraw from it, 
then they have aright to be protected in 
the exercise of this preference. To remove 
them from it isan act of tyranny. Most 
women do actually choose to be represented 
by their fathers or lovers, Until they show 
a preference to be represented by women in- 
stead of by these men they ought not to be 
forced to do otherwise. 

THE SPEAKER announced that the time 
had expired. On motion of Mr. Kimball 
the time was extended. 

Mr. Rrcecontinued: Because women do 
not want it, I protest against this resolve. 
Gentlemen say that women should be com- 
pelled to vote. I believe in progress both 
for Man and Woman. But it must be pro- 
gress inthe line of nature, of inborn and 
permanent instincts, not against them. I 
do not believe what has been said about 
her duty. Some regard should be paid to 
her powers; powers whereby she controls 
us through the surest influences of persua- 
sion. We listen to the low voice of our 
mother in our home, to the gentle words of 
our wife, of our sister, of the maiden whom 
we hope some day to win and wed. 

Mr. Tuomas J. GARGAN, of Boston, said: 
Mr. Speaker, by this Amendment we are 
asked to change the fundamental law laid 
down in our Constitution. There ought to 
be some good, sound reasons shown for 
doing so, and some considerable body of 
people who wish it to be done. I say this 
on the ground that Woman has no right to 
the privilege. If the advocates put their 
demand on the ground of right, then I say 
that there is no such right. All men vote 
not by right but by favor. So far from 
being a progressive step, Woman Suffrage 
would be a step in a backward direction. 

The earliest impressions made upon our 
minds lead us to associate the idea of 
strength and power with the masculine gen- 
der; the idea of gentleness and affection with 
the feminine gender. I know it may be 
said that in great and terrible emergencies, 
Woman has proved her strength. In the 
Old Testament and in the New we find in- 
stances of the strength and constancy of 
Woman. The first miracle performed was 
due to the persistency of a woman and re- 
stored her son to life. At the terrible mo- 
ment when Peter denied his Master and all 
the apostles fled, a Jewish woman wiped the 
perspiration from the Saviour’s brow. Two 
women stood and watched at the foot of 
the cross, when all men had deserted him. 
A woman was first at the sepulchre to wel- 











come her Divine Lord. Profane history 
too is full of evidences of the constancy and 
devotion of Woman. Joan of Arc rescued 
France from the invader. Florence Night- 
ingale won imperishable laurels in the 
Crimea. On our own Continent women 
have organized the Sanitary Commission, 
and have created hospitals for the sick and 
wounded. The dying soldier who no longer 
saw the General who led him on to victory 
still thought of some woman and of his moth- 
er. 
But because I honor Woman—because I 
see that owe to Woman a debt that never 
can be paid, I protest against degrading 
Woman by placing in her hands the ballot. 
Man is not elevated by the possession of the 
ballot; why then should Woman be bene- 
fited? The tendency of modern legisla- 
tion to individualize Woman, to regard her 
as a separate and independent person, is a 
fatal mistake. How much better off is Wo- 
man to-day than she was under the old 
English common law? Woman was then 
indeed a subject; but no improvement in 
morality or virtue has resulted from the 
change. Is the family more sacred, more 
permanent to-day than it was under the 
common law? We know that it is the re- 
verse. Has the happiness of Woman been 
materially ———— Quite the contrary. 
Every step in legislation for more rights, or 
in other words to weaken or terminate the 
marriage bond, has been opposed to pro- 
gress. Easy divorce threatens to ruin so- 
ciety in New England by the growing lax- 
ity of legislation. We have not made pro- 
gress in virtue or morality. The tendency 
is not to unite the family circle, nor to bring 
up good and obedient children. Separate 
property tends to disrupt the family by en- 
abling women to break it and to seek an- 
other ‘‘affinity.” These have been the re- 
sults, whatever may have been the motives, 
We see them every day sadly exemplified in 
the society of New England. 

It will not elevate Woman to give her any 
more rights. Let her remain in the place 
which by nature she is fitted to take. Wo- 
man should have her full share in these pur- 
suits, and Man is willing that she should 
have it. ‘ 

But you propose, on the contrary, to over- 
turn society. To begin an experiment 
which contains no element of success, and at 
a time when wise men think that our Suf- 
frage is already too much extended, 

You say—Shall ignorant men vote and 
shall intelligent women not vote? There 
may be reasons why even this is best; mili- 
tary and other reasons. Medical testimony 
assures us that Woman is not capable of 
assuming political responsibilities. The 
physical structure of Woman is incompati- 
ble with these duties. Woman cannot per- 
form them. This is one of the strongest 
arguments. I desire that she should have 
all her rights, but when she asks for 
Suffrage I tell her that this is not a, right. 
It isa favor conferred by those who have 
it upon those who have it not. And because 
I do not believe that the interests of society 
would be promoted by giving Suffrage to 
Woman, I shall record my vote against it. 

Mr. Exvisan A. Morssz, of Canton, said: 
I am requested to read a letter from a wo- 
man in Wyoming. She says, ‘‘You ask me 
what I think of Woman Suffrage. My 
opinion is that it is the greatest curse since 
that which fell upon Eve. I ama Demo- 
crat, my husband a Republican. Every 
time election comes my husband wants me 
to vote his ticket and I will not doit. It 
makes bad feelings, although he gets along 
with me. But poor dear Edgar, my son! 
He cannot forgive me. A happy -woman 
shall I be when I get back to old Massachu- 
setts, where there is no Woman Suffrage. 
I suppose you will say, ‘Vote as they want 
you to.” But I cannot. Father is an old 
—— so set in his ways that I don’t 
know what would follow if his daughter 
should vote the Republican ticket. You 
ask what I think about women on the jury. 
We women are equal to men, but there is 
about as much sense in aman nursing a 
baby as ina woman sitting in a jury-box. 
A few women who have no families to take 
care of can make a great stir. Certain 
Massachusetts women have done a great 
injury.” 

I have three or four other letters from 
Wyoming in the same tone. It is a politi- 
cal Babel. Are you going to adopt this 
nonsense? One gentleman says that Wo- 
man Suffrage is a privilege, and would force 
it on women. whether they want it or not. 
I say it is a burden and a duty which ought 
not to be forced upon them. Will you im- 
pose it upon the women of Massachusetts, 
when the women of Wyoming are one hun- 
dred to one against it? Very few respecta- 
ble ladies want Suffrage. The gentleman 
from Abington eulogized the virtue of 
Queen Victoria. Why did he not mention 
Catherine of Russia and Mary Queen of 
Scots? Did he ever know a case where a 
woman monarch consulted a woman? 
Never. They relyon men. This reform 
has been compared to the Anti-Slavery 
movement, There is no analogy between 
them. In conclusion I assert that there are 
not three members of this House whose 
wives want them to vote for this resolve. 

The Amendment of Mr. Morse was voted 
down. 

Mr. Byron TRUELL, of Lawrence, called 
for the yeas and nays on the main question. 

Mr. Moses KrmMBavi said: My speech 
will be a very short one. I want my 
friends to know why I vote asI do. I am 
committed. I have a wife and four daugh- 
ters, all women of average intelligence, 
who have thought of this subject and have 
formed a judgment upon it far in advance 
of my own. Asa fond father I would sac- 
rifice much to meet their views. One of 
them in particular believes strongly in Wo- 
man’s Rights. She claims the right to an 
equal education, and equal compensation 
for equal work. And so, desiring to ad- 
vance their interests, I have agreed to vote 
for Woman Suffrage—when they ask me 
to, when they want it. They cannot see 
any good in it, and say, ‘‘Father, vote against 
it.” So I shall vote against it. 

The vote was then taken and the Resolve 
was defeated. Ayes 77, nays 127, absent 
34. The names were published last week. 





SPECIAL NOTICES, 


New England Women’s Club. — Mon- 
day, April 10th, at 3.30 p. M., Miss Hewins will read a 
paper entitled, “Our School, a Three Years Experi- 
ment.” 


Susie Faithful, has removed to No. 216 West 
Fifth St., South Boston, where she receives applica- 
tion by mail only for her services as transient Seams- 
tress, Will go anywhere within forty miles—Charges 
very low, and furnishes references upon application, 
Pane wade sea ee AWS 

Country Residence in Dorchester to let, fur. 
nished or unfurnished, 16 rooms, furnace, gas, water, 
modern improvements, stationary tubs, barn and sta- 
ble, 344 acres, abundance of fruit, grass and shade 
first-class neighborhood, fine view, good garden, one 
of the most beautiful situations in Boston. Four 
miles from the State House, 15 minutes by cars to 
business center of the city.—Will be rented at a rea- 
sonable price by afamily about to visit Europe. For 
particulars apply to Rosert E. Apruorpeg, 

40 Water Street, Room 11. 


Elocution,—Miss C. 8. Colby, Teacher of Voice 
Culture, gives especial attention to defective speech. 
References: Professors Jas. E. Murdock, Stacy 
Baxter, and Faculty of the School of Oratory. 
Address, 90 West Springfield street, Boston. 
4wi4 





LADIES ATTENT 
The place to get your 
Hat Remodelled to the Fashion 
Is AT 
POOLE BRO'S BLEACHERY, 
16 Hanover Street, Boston, 
Im15 


ION. 


SPRING STYLES, 


968 r, Chi Dor 
LADIES’ Netpoutan'tiats”™ *4 
Made into the latest styles at 
GUILD’S BLEACHERY, 

535 Washington St., next door to Boston Theater, 
1m15 





House Keeper’s Delight. S| | VE R 
A scientifically prepared arti-* 4 4iv 
cle which at once imparts a rich 
and royal lustre lasting twice the 
time of any other stove dressing 
in existence, 
This polish being in paste 
form, is at all times ready for / T 
use, Saves time, labor, and the M ( )¢ IN 
two great annoyances to which : 
all other preparations are sub- 
ject, viz: dust and smell. Also 
preserves the iron. One trial 
will be a —2— guarantee for 
its continued use, and the most,-\r rr 
skeptical will at once acknowl 1*¢ y\ K 
edge it superior to all other pol- * 
ishes in the market; it will last 
longer than any of the dusty, 
offensive, solid polishes that 
cause so much time and trouble 
53— save the so ling of your . 
lands, and you have no dishes( | ) 
lying around the kitchen. 1 i 88. 
Ask your grocer for it. Ask 
your stove dealer for it. Ask all 
furniture dealers for it. 


Agents Wanted, 
From $3.00 to 85.00 per day 
made easily, 
Send 10 cents and stamp for samples. 





Address Ure Chemical Company, 138 Harrison 
Avenue, Boston, Mass. 3m15 
WILL WONDERS EVER CEASE? 
Attention is called to the fact that I have discovered 
aprocess by which the Hair can be Restored, even 
when a person has become completely bald, or has 
been so for a number of years. Any persons who 
may be bald, or who are losing their hair, can have the 
same restored by application at my oftice. My treat- 
ment for diseases of the scalp is purely scientific, and 
parties desirous of obtaining a good head of hair are 
— to call. 
aldness may arise from defective development of 
the pulps of the hair, or from defective circulation 
and nutrition; also from acute diseases preceding cer- 
tain diseases of the skin. The hair may fall off pre- 
maturely from various causes, or in the natural course 
of things, from old age. Any case I treat, no matter 
what mer be the cause, I will guarantee a full restora- 
tion of the hair, and to responsible parties, will not 
exact a fee until they are fully satisfied that 1 do all 


that I claim. R. PIERCE, 
7 Montgomery Place Boston, 
12m15 
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Call Me Home, Mother, 
Is having animmense success! It is one of the very 
few songs that any voice can sing wit 
g00d effect. The melody is lovely, and the 
poetry very touching and beautiful. It describes the 
repentance and grief of a young girl who had been 
led from home, and pictures her desolation and 
longing for a recall to her dear mother's love. _It is 
one of the most pathetic songs published.’ Price 
(with elegant lithographic title-page), voice and 
piano. 40 cts. | EDWARD A, SAMUELS, 
ublisher, 125 Tremont St., Boston. 


THE ROGERS UPRIGHT PIANO CO. 
The Only Company in the United States 
That Builds Upright Pianos Exclusively. 


These pianos are tuned by the means of iron levers 
and steel screws (which fit an ordinary tuning ham- 
mer), The action work is all bolted to ong iron rail 
(no straps or strings used to draw back the hammer). 
The string frame is a solid iron casting with slotted 
braces. These improvements are all patented, and 
their utility can be seen at a glance. These pianos 
were used last season on the Sanford line of steamers 
through the whole season, and are the only pianos 
that will stand a sea voyage or extreme of temperature 
without getting out of order. Experience has taught 
us that pianos built with the complicated **French 
action,” with straps or strings to draw_the hammer 
back, and wood braces at the back, and wood “‘pin- 
block” at the top with pins driven into wood to hold 
the strings or wires, will not stand a constant strain 
of from fifteen to eighteen tons. Call and see them 
or send for circular and testimonials. C.E. ROGERS, 
608 Washington street, next to Globe Theatre. tmté 
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